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oe A Pressing Problem | 
| “THE following textbooks have been prepared by | 


| teachers who have had successful experience in 
| teaching immigrants. They take into account the 
handicaps and needs of those who are ignorant of our 
language and our customs and they aim to inspire a 


respect for our laws and loyalty to our flag. | 
Houghton’s First Lessons in English provides |  Sharpe’s Plain Facts for Future Citizens. Written 

the first steps in teaching adult foreigners to for immigrants with a slight knowledge of 
speak, read and write English. Italsoteaches | English, this book is filled with useful in- 
them something about spelling, letter writing, | formation. It teaches the immigrant to 
geography, history, civics, accounting, mak- | respect individual rights and public law and ie 
ing out bills, checks, etc.; and furnishes them order ; it inculeates civic pride and at the end - 
with some useful general information about | it gives instruction on naturalization, the ee 
this country. | qualifications for admission to citizenship, the peas 


duties of American citizens, etc. 


Houghton’s Second Book in English for For- 

eigners in Evening Schools is intended for 
: foreigners who can read and write very sim- 
ple English. Information is provided regard- 
| ing naturalization papers, “Help Wanted” 


Austin’s Lessons in English for Foreign Women 
teaches foreign women to speak and read Eng- 
lish, and is designed especially for use in even- 


ing schools and Settlement work. The book oh 

advertisements, time tables, insurance, etc. ‘ 

teaches foreign women some of the things 

Sharpe’s First Reader for Foreigners is adapted that they should know and do, how they 
especially for young girls of foreign birth, and | should bring up their children and take care < 

is designed to enable them.in a short time to | of their homes, and how they should benefit 
read English, and help them to become ac- , from the advantageous opportunities around ig 
quainted with their American environment. | them. ines 


Richman & Wallach’s Good Citizenship. A book 
for young people which teaches the respon- 
sibilities and privileges. and duties they have 
in regard to the home, the school, the neigh- 
borhood, the city and the state. 
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THE WINSLOW HEALTH SERIES 
HEALTHY LIVING 


A Two-Book Series 


By 
C. E. A. WrinsLow, D. P. H. 
Professor of Public Health, Yale University 
The Winslow Series “develops health habits rather 
than merely imparts health knowledge.” The new 
edition contains chapters on Physical Education by 
Walter Camp, the famous Yale authority. 


A DISTINCTIVE SERIES OF READERS 
THE MERRILL READERS 


and 


Mary J. Brapy, Primary Supervisor of Schools, 
St. Louis. 


These Readers make a distinct appeal to the pro- 
gressive teacher. They combine a simple, effective 
method with literature of the highest interest and 
cultural value. The new enlarged Teacher’s Manual 
contains tests prepared by Dr. William S. Gray, Dean 
of the College of Education, Chicago University, and 
designed to enable the teacher to compare the 
progress of the pupils with representative standards. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue 323-325 East 23rd St. 
New York City Chicago 


1920 REVISION 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests 
in Arithmetic 


CABINETS-—in the four operations with whole 
numbers—for Grades 4 to 8 


ESIGNED to enable the teacher of a large class to give each child 
the training needed to develop standard accuracy and speed. This 


is accomplished by the use of the research tests which are included ~* 


in the sets of practice material. The lesson tests are all timed, are self- 
proving, and each child keeps a record of his own progress. 


Cabinet I. With practice cards foraclassof 48 . . . $7.50 net 
Cabinet II. With practice cards foraclassof 24 . . . 6.25net 
Cabinet III. With practice cards foraclass of 12 . . . 2.50 net 
Extra Cards. Package of 25 of any one lesson oe -50 net 
Student's Record and Practice Pad. 16 pages with 100 

tissue sheets, 15 cents net. (Retail price to be fixed 


by dealer.) 
Teacher's Manual. Complete instructions, with Record .85 net 
Teacher’s Record. Part of the Manual, for use the 


_ , Specimen Set, $1.25 postpaid 
Transportation is at expense of purchaser, except for specimen sets. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


New Books that Meet New Conditions 


WATSON AND WHITE'S 
MODERN ARITHMETIC 


This series makes available for every 
school the best methods and material for 
the study of Modern Arithmetic. It chal- 
lenges comparison with respect to 

1. Theroughness in Fundamentals. 

2. Choice of Applications. 

3. Simplification of Processes. 

4. Problems from Real Life. 

5. Continuity of Plan. 

6. Recognition of Differences in Ability 

cf Children. 


Modern Primary Arithmetic 
Modern Intermediate Arithmetic 
Modern Arithmetic for Upper Grades 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Charles F. Dole 


The essentials of civics and_ eco- 
nomics for the upper grades and for 
junior high schools. The treatment is 
fresh and interesting and filled with the 
spirit of Americanization. No better 
book can be put in the hands of 
pupils in the present critical times. 
The lessons taught prepare for citizen- 
ship of the sort that the nation needs. 

Cloth. Fully illustrated. 380 pages. 


D. C. HEATH CO.,, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE EDITOR’S THIRTY-FOURTH REPORT 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
CLEVELAND, FEBRUARY 22-28 


THE ATTENDANCE 


The actual enrollment was well above 8,000, 
which was the Chicago registration last year, 
and at Cleveland there was no such local en- 
rollment as at Chicago. Absolutely this was 


the largest meeting ever held, and aside from 
the local, attendance at Ch:cago this was by far 
the largest meeting. 


THE PROGRAM 


More than a thousand different speakers. 

There were 120 different sessions of various 
kinds. 

Traditional American names predominated: 
Smith (8),Davis (6), Jones (5), Brown (5), Lewis 
(5), Moore (5), Williams (5), Hill (4), Francis 
(3), Goddard (3), Wood (3), White (3), Wilson 
(3), Harvey (3), Caldwell (3). 

Here are fifteen traditional American names 
and they appear in all sixty-four times. 

One-eighth of all the names on the assigned 
program are.in this list: Smith, Davis, Jones, 
Brown, Lewis, Moore, Williams, Hill, Francis, 
Goddard, Wood, White, Wilson, Harvey, Cald- 
well. 

Josephine Corliss Preston was high man, being 
on seven arranged programs. She easily led the 
list of speakers, and Mrs. Preston was draftéd 
for five other occasions, so that she was “out of 
sight” of her nearest rival. Of course this was 
in part due to the fact that she is president of the 
National Education Association, but she was also 
one of the most acceptable speakers on every 
program where she appeared. 

Another woman who always carried off honors 
was Hon. Annie Webb Blanton, state superin- 
tendent of Texas. There is no one, man _ or 
woman, who excels her in uniformly capturing 
the audience. Miss Lorraine E. Wooster, state 
superintendent of Kansas, is the first woman to 
be honored with the presidency of the Council of 
State Superintendents of Education. 

There were one hundred and sixteen different 
women with program assignments. whicn 
breaks all records for the Department of Super- 
intendence. 

There were no headliners. President Graff 
plaved in hard luck in this regard. Even the few 
public men who would ordinarily be available 
were more interested in other fields of activity. 
No Cabinet officers, no United States Senator, 


no candidate for the Presidency, no Governor. 
Did anything like that ever happen before? 

There were more than four hundred specific 
topics under discussion, each treated by one or 
more persons especially qualified to deal with the 
problem. There was never anything better in a 
summer meeting than this. 

Music and art seem to have been the only sub- 
jects that escaped adequate attention. 

We have never known so few absentees from 
a program. This was largely due to the fact 
that President Graff did no camouflaging, as it 
is always a temptation to do. 

President Graff’s presentation of speakers was 
always in good taste as well as discriminating. 

John H. Finley, commissioner of New York, 
honored the Department with his _ best 
messages, presented as he alone can. 

Angelo Patri, principal of School 45, New 
York city, captured the evening audience at the 
Masonic Temple, at a late hour, and under other 
hardships. He has a great story and he pre- 
sents it in a most captivating manner. 

Theda Gildermeister, Winona, Minnesota, the 
only woman on the general program who met 
her appointment, carried off the honor and the 
responsibility charmingly as well as effectively. 

W. C. Bagley certainly carried the vast audi- 
ence with his championship of the Smith-Towner 
bill. Dean W. P. Burris of Cincinnati did better 
than would seem possible for a “lost cause.” He 
was not in the house of his friends, but he com- 
manded their respect. 

Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, 
handled the complicated problems of teachers’ 
organizations heroically and masterfully. Su- 
perintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo made a 
sane and eloquent plea for the superintendents to 
demonstrate their right to educational leader- 
ship. 

The most brilliant new voice was that of Fred- 
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erick W. Maroney, New Jersey,’director of phys- 
ical training and hygiene, who made a genuinely 
attractive presentation of sane views on the 
vital phases of physical education. 

Jesse B. Davis championed the Junior College 
in the best address we have heard on that sub- 
ject. 

Superintendent E. A. Smith of Salt Lake City 
presented the famous new education law of Utah, 
its spirit as well as its provisions, as satisfactorily 
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as we have ever heard any law described in its 
working. 

Superintendent Carlos M. Cole of Denver gave 
a vivid picture of the Denver Opportunity School 
which Emily Griffith has made famous. It 
could not have been done better. 

The absence of comment is due to inability to 
hear every speaker on every program. 

There were nearly twice as many speakers 
as ever before. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


8,000 enrolled. 

800 at the business meeting. 

Strange mixture of comedy and tragedy. 

Strangest combination of opposite interests 
we have known in fifty years. 

If there were any two divergent interests 
they were sure to be working to the same end. 

If there were interests that were sure to be 
together they were pulling apart. 

D. W. Springer was the only one who really 
got anything he wanted, and he got it by the 
grace of those who especially did not want him 
in the game at all. 

The go-to-Washington fellows even tried to 
vote to-go-to-Washington-if-we-cannot-go-to- 
Washington. It was finally left to the officers 
of the Department, when it is wholly the business 
of the officers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, whose headquarters are in Washington, 
and who alone are authorized to do any busi- 
ness for the N. E. A. and its departments. 

The anti-Chicago vote was high comedy. It 
was intended, evidently, to spite Chicago, 
whereas it can do Chicago no harm, while every- 


one knows that Chicago is the best place in the 
United States for a meeting of the Department. 
Chicago has more conventions than any other 
five cities in the United States and she will never 
know that the Department of Superintendence 
isn’t coming there. It may be a comfort to the 
superintendents to know that they passed an 
anti-Chicago vote and from that standpoint it 
may have been worth doing, but Chicago is liable- 
to laugh at the superintendents for many a day. 

President Graff met an issue never before 
presented to a president of the Department, and’ 
he met the issue with intense firmness and the 
Department sustained him heartily. 

Whatever other forces may have been at 
work, it was most amusing to those who saw 
in it all a rehearsal of the age-old scrap between 
Lincoln and Omaha and the Nebraska State As- 
sociation. Although one of the stategists of the 
olden time is now 500 miles from the scene of 
carnage, and the other 2,000 miles away, they 
could not be together anywhere without asking 
the superintendents of all America to mix in 
their long-ago scrapping. If to anyone it was 
tragedy, to some of us it was comedy. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President, Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner 
of education, Trenton, N. J.; first vice-presi- 
dent, E. A. Smith, superintendent of schools, 
Salt Lake City; second vice-president, J. M. 


Gwynn, superintendent of schools, New Or- 
leans; secretary, Belle M. Ryan, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Omaha, Neb. 


CLEVELAND HOTELS 


Cleveland is wonderfully supplied with con- 
vention hotels. The Cleveland is unsurpassed. 
We had a single room, bath and lavatory, 


‘servedoor, and every conceivable comfort for 


$2.50 a day. There was no excuse for tipping a 
bell boy from first to last. The laundry went 
and came without seeing a beli boy, and clothes 
went to be pressed and were returned without 
seeing a valet. The room was not large enough 
to live in for any length of time and entertain 
callers, but for convention uses it could not have 


been more satisfactory had we paid six dollars 
a day, as has been our experience at most meet- 
ings of the Department. There was no “capac- 
ity” nonsense as is customary.. There are 1,000: 
rooms with baths in the Cleveland. The Statler 
and the Winton are practically the same, and 
the Hollanden is eminently satisfactory. In ad- 
dition to these four there are many good hotels. 
like the Olmstead. We are sure that 8,000 out- 
of-town people have never been better enter-- 
tained than in Cleveland. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The commercial exhibits are an important 
feature of the mid-winter meeting, and often the 
least satisfactory, and never so unsatisfactory, we 
think, as at Cleveland, 

The officers of the National Education Associ- 
ation can by no possibility assume responsibility 
therefor. It is purely a business proposition 
and requires good business management. There 
has always been a public hall fairly well located, 
but at Cleveland the commercial exhibits were 
in a garage. The location was about as un- 
fortunate as could-be imagined. The diagram 
sent out indicated a lecture hall at each end, and 
the assumption was that meetings were to be 
held therein. We have no doubt but that this was 
the expectation of those who planned the sale of 
space, but it did not materialize. Those who se- 
lected space “by the doors of these halls” had a 
right to complain, for the temptation of the at- 
tendants was to swing around the “inner circle,” 
which was full of attractions, and there were real 
attractions. 

Our impression is that all in all there was 
more interest in the exhibits than usual, we 
think more than ever before. The booths that 


had some action were those around which inter-: 


est centred. 
The International Harvester Company had an 


entirely new stunt which was genuinely at- 


tractive. Professor P. G. Holden, assisted by 
Orson Ryan of Utah, made rope just as boys and 
girls make it in “Vitalized Agriculture.” It was 
so unusual for a_ booth display that they were 
never without an audience. 

Map displays were also attractive, as were the 
numerous picture machines. These latter never 
failed to interest. ‘‘Visualizing Education” was 


_at top speed. 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 


Of many of these mention has been made. in 
connection with the associations that. gave 
them, as in the case of the Home Economics 
Association, the Kindergartners, the Ruralists, 
the State Superintendents, the Deans of 
Women, Deans of Women of State Universi- 
ties, Directors of Educational Research, Educa- 
tional Press Association, Educational Publish- 
ers, Institute of Public Service, Junior Red 
Cross, Society for the Study of Speech Disor- 
ders, Congress of Mothers, National Council of 
Primary Education, National Geographic So- 
ciety, School Garden Association, Secondary 
School Principals, College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, the School Patrons Department, etc. But 
there were other “spreads” of much interest. 

The most important dinner from a profes- 
sional standpoint was the Harvard dinner, 
which celebrated the establishment of a Grad- 
uate School at Harvard. The dinners of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and of 
Chicago University were vast in diners and en- 
thusiastic in spirit. 


The University of Michigan and the Univer- 
sity of Indiana had dinners of unusual interest. 
Even Tufts College was able to rally a good 
number at its dinner. New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nebraska, Ohio, California and Utah had 
dinners well worth while. 

We suspect there were several others of 
which we did not learn. 

To us the most interesting was the New Eng- 
land dinner. It was the first attempt at a “get- 
together” of the New England men and women 
at a national meeting. There was no boosting, 
it was not scheduled in the official program, had 
no notices given of it, no tickets on sale, no 
notices posted, and yet there were 135 at the 
tables, and those who attended other dinners 
and luncheons pronounced the speaking the 
best of the week. There was no speech-mak- 
ing, no one was primed in advance, no one was 
“notified,” but nearly forty spoke, and every- 
one made a good speech, and several made ex- 
ceedingly clever speeches. A New England 
dinner will be a regular event hereafter. 

There were innumerable lesser breakfasts, 
luncheons, of which we kept no track. Of 
these one of the most interesting was given 
the Fox Film people, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Grace Strachan Forsythe. The company pro- 
poses to put on films for the promotion of sal- 
ary increases for teachers. 


ROUND TABLES 


Friday afternoon had four interesting Round 
Tables, one of county superintendents, E. M. 
Rapp, superintendent of Berks county, Pa., con- 
ductor; of cities above 250,000 (census of 1910), 
C. Edward Jones, Albany, N. Y., conductor; 
of cities from 25;000 to 250,000, Frank L. Smart 
of Davenport, Iowa, conductor; of cities below 
25,000, H. B. Turner, Warren, Ohio, conductor. 
Annie Webb Blanton, state superintendent, 
Texas, was on the program of two of the Round 
Tables; Alfred Hall-Quest cf Cincinnati, who 
was the sensation at Chicago a year ago, was 
perhaps the “big man” in the big city Round 
Table. Marie Turner Harvey, Mabel Carney 
and Miss Blanton were the women of these Round 
Tables. 

M. P. Hillegas of Vermont, Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton of Texas, William D. Lewis of Pennsyl- 
vania and George M. Wiley of Albany  repre- 
sented state departments. 

Alfred S. Cook, Baltimore county, Maryland, 
was the representative of the county superin- 
tendents. 

Edwin C. Broome, East Orange, N. J.; John 
W. Davis. New York. city;.M. A» Cassidy, Lex- 
ington, Ky., represented city . superintendents. 
Arthur F. Benson, Minneapolis, represented the 
high schools; Frank Irving Cooper, Boston, the 
school architects; Ernest Horn, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, represented the educational institutions: 
Charles M. De Forest of New York and W. J. 
Shearer, Elizabeth, N. J., specialists. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


There were more state superintendents in at- 
tendance than ever before, in all thirty-five. 

There were also more than one hundred other 
associates of the state superintendents. 

Every state was represented by its state super- 
intendent, state commissioner, deputy or assist- 
ant. 

There were two sessions for deliberation and 
discussion and a dinner, all of which were largely 
attended. 

State Superintendent Will C. Wood of Cali- 
fornia was always master of ceremonies, and 
Annie Webb Blanton, state superintendent of 
Texas, was the efficient secretary of the Council 
of State Superintendents. 

The choice of Miss Lorraine E. Wooster, state 
superintendent of Kansas, as president for 1921, 
was a distinct honor, as she is the first woman so 
honored. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintend- 
ent of Colorado, was elected a member of the 
executive committee of the National Education 
Association to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of George B. Cook, who was re-elected at 
Milwaukee last July. 

We heard C. P. Cary, state superintendent of 
Wisconsin, make two of the best hits of the week, 
at breakfasts. We know of no one who dares 
and cares to let the light in on a mysterious situ- 
ation as he does. 

Annie Webb Blanton, state superintendent of 
Texas, has won the distinction of being the most 
brilliant woman in the game at present. She is 
highly progressive and able as a public speaker. 


SOME OTHER INTERESTS 


The Safety Education Section was a new de- 
velopment, with a session that considered “The 
Educational Value of Accident Statistics,” 
“What the Schools Can Do in the Safety Move- 
ment,” “The Educational Value of Safety Work 
in Schools,” and “The Place of the Educator in 
the Safety Movement.” 

The National Bookmen had a smoker and sing 
with refreshments at Hotel Winton. 

There was a profitable Conference on Teachers’ 
Pensions, under the leadership of Harlan D. 
Updegraff of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Department of Visual Education had a 
session under the leadership of L. N. Hines, state 
superintendent of Indiana. 

The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, John M. Brewer, Cambridge, chairman, had 
one of the best arrays of good speakers at Cleve- 
land: John H. Francis, superintendent of Colum- 
bus; L. R. Alderman, educational specialist at the 
United States Navy, and Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, specialist in the promotion of thrift. 

Teachers’ Councils, William: J. McAuliffe, New 
York, chairman, held two sessions. The National 


League of Teachers’ Associations, Cornelia S. 
president, 


Adair, Richmond, Virginia, was 
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scheduled for two afternoon sessions with ex- 
ecutive committee meetings. 

The Camp-Fire Girls heard a paper by Dr. 
William E. Chancellor of Wooster, Ohio, Uni- 
versity, which was the best thing we heard in 
Cleveland, and we are sure that it was by far the 
best statement that has ever been made regard- 
ing Camp-Fire Girls and their work. It was a 
remarkable study brilliantly presented. 

The Junior Red Cross played a winning game 
in program-making. The luncheon was most 
inviting. 


SPECIAL PERSONALS 


I. U. Graff steered the affairs of the Depart- 
ment safely, firmly, and gracefully through 
various troubled waters in program-making, in 
committee appointments, in presenting talent, 
and through irrelevant prejudice such as has 
never tried to bring discomfiture to any pre- 
decessor. He won at every point and had the 
greatest and most successful meeting of the De- 
partment in all its history. A chapter in Mr. 
Graff’s experience should be recorded here. At 
the Cincinnati meeting Mr. Graff had a majority 
of the nominating committee in his favor and 
would have been nominated but for the fact 
that he was to invite the Department to meet 
in Omaha the following year. He knew that 
the invitation would not be accepted and he told 
the nominating committee that he would be 
misjudged if he went back to Omaha with the 
presidency instead of the meeting. It has been 
understood by those who knew the facts he 
should be considered when the time came right. 


Calvin N. Kendall is without a superior in 
state official leadership. No state commissioner 
or state superintendent has more to his credit 
when one takes into account, the high profes- 
sional achievements and administrative prog- 
ress. The election of no other man could have 
given more universal satisfaction than did his 
selection by the nominating committee. Mr. 
Kendall is a native of New York state, a grad- 
uate of Hamilton College, an honorary alumnus 
of Yale and the University of Michigan. He 
has been superintendent of schools in Jackson 
and Saginaw, Michigan, New Haven and In- 
dianapolis, and state commissioner of New Jer- 
sey since 1911. Dr. Kendall has already been 
president of the State Associations of Connec- 
ticut and Indiana. 


Miss Charl O. Williams of Memphis, county 
superintendent, as secretary of the Department 
of Superintendence, demonstrated the same 
rare ability in attending to details that has given 
her prominence in the affairs of the N. E. A., 
as well as in the South. She is the one woman 
educator selected by her political party for a 
place in party leadership, and in Tennessee she 
has a record in county achievement through 
legislative provision rarely equalled. 


Miss Belle M. Ryan, assistant superintendent 
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of Omaha, who succeeds Miss Williams as sec- 
retary of the Department, has the same popular 
appreciation in the membership that Miss Wil- 
liams has and will equal her in efficiency. 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston honored the 
National Education Association, of which she is 
president, whenever and wherever she spoke, 
and no one spoke as often as did she. 


Paul Hanus was especially honored at the 
Harvard dinner because of his retirement from 
leadership in Harvard education, as H. W. 
Holmes succeeds him and becomes dean of the 
Graduate School of Harvard, for which there 
is a new endowment of $2,000,000. 


Olive M. Jones, Public School 120, New York 
City, carried the business meeting with her 
unanimously in substituting a resolution for one 
of those reported by the resolution committee. 
She had her resolution framed so clearly, the 
necessity of it was so plain, and she was able 
to be heard by everyone in the vast audience, 
so that she made the best impression of any- 
one at the business session. She should be 
chairman of a committee on. resolutions some- 
time. She has no superior when it comes to 
masterfulness in dealing with the affairs of the 
National Education Association. 


William B. Owen was at his best, especially 
in the National Council of Education, where he 
steered that body into safe channels. 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, who had the most important ser- 
vice in the war of any educator, probably, be- 
ing the expert statistician of the government 
in Washington and with the President over- 
seas, was by far the most illuminating conver- 
sationalist we met in Cleveland. We can think 
of no other educator who had any such oppor- 
tunity to see the men at the top as he had. 


Frank B. Cooper and his nominating commit- 
tee — Superintendent Frank B. Cooper, Seattle, 
chairman; Superintendent D. B. Jackson, Min- 
neapolis; © Superintendent Wharton Jones, 
Memphis; Superintendent H. M. Maxson, 
Plainfield, N. J.; J. G. Becht, deputy state 
commissioner of education, Harrisburg — pre- 
sented a ticket which no one would dare or care 
to challenge. Mr. Cooper, a past president of 
the Department, is one of the men who have 
helped to make this the most distinguished edu- 
cational organization in America. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


For once Rural Education came into its own, 
and the first real session of the real “Department 
of Rural Education” was a whooping success. 
It is the first time that a big convention has seen 
Mabel Carney in action and her masterfulness 
Was in evidence at the Hollanden Monday fore- 
noon, Monday afternoon, Tuesday forenoon, 
Tuesday afternoon, Thursday forenoon, Thursday 
afternoon and Friday afternoon, 

Tuesday afternoon the Ruralists spread them- 
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selves into the Hollanden, the Hotel Cleveland, 
the Engineers Hall and the Hotel Winton. 
There were often three and four Rural meetings. 
going on at ‘the same time. There were sixty-six 
topics in the Rural School department and a 
host of speakers, assigned and volunteering. 

The Rural School department itself had a pro- 
gram as long as the famous Vocational Educa- 
tion meeting at Chicago the week before, 

It had twice as many topics as had the general 
session ot the Department of Superintendence 
and more than the general session and all the 
Superintendents’ Round Tables. For a_ first 
year it was certainly “some demonstration.” 

H. A. Allen, state agent of Maine for Rural 
Education, was president, first president of the 
Department of Rural Education of the N. E. A. 
His name must always be associated with the 
most remarkable demonstration ever made by 
any class of educators in one year. Eli M. Rapp, 
county superintendent, Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeds Mr. Allen, but as long as Mabel 
Carney is secretary the presidential job will be 
easy. 

We have always been among those who have 
insisted that the mid-winter meeting is a meeting 
of superintendents, but we are not sure but that 
it may as well be turned over to the Ruralists. 
Certainly they cannot be submerged. 


—— 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


The Society of the College Teachers of Edu- 
cation, Dean F. P. Graves of School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, president, and 
Departments of Education in State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges, Dean William E. Rus- 
sell, lowa State University, president, had highly 
specialized programs. An important paper was 
read by F. J. Kelly, State University of Kansas, 
a report of 500 teachers and supervisors upon 
what they thought of courses in Teachers’ Col- 
leges. The Society of College Teachers held 
three sessions and had a special luncheon, at- 
tendance limited to members of the society. 
Naturally the speakers were “recognized leaders 
in education.” 

It was in this society that the famous debate 
on the Smith-Towner bill was staged. Of this 
we speak at length elsewhere. The Strayer and 
Magill defence of the Smith-Towner bill as 
against the attacks of Burris and judd ending 
in a college men’s vote of 67 to 2, in favor of 
the bill, was one of the stirring events of the 
week. 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


One of the highest “High Spots” at Cleveland 
was the prominence taken by the Deans of 
Women. ‘Their first attempt at a meeting was 
at Kansas City three years ago and they were 
almost apologetic, but at Cleveland they were as 
near the whole thing: as anything at Cleveland. 
This was not only true as to audiences, lunch- 
eons, tea, etc., but in the press. They had big 
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‘women, big problems, big audiences and biz 
publicity. Really the problems of Deans of 
Women did loom large, especially their social 
problems. The only misfortune was that the 
presidents of universities, colleges and normal 
schools did not hear how seriously these women 
take the deanship of women. 


VILLAGE SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


W. S. Deffenbaugh of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, specialist on City School ad- 
ministration, has developed an entirely new field 
for convention activity by directing attention 
specifically to the problems of the village school, 
with particular reference to mining camps and 
other localities that are not centres for . farm 
trade. Mr. Deffenbaugh is naturally sane 
and always clear-headed, and has developed an 
important line of service. His Cleveland pro- 
gram had as speakers: Arthur W. Dunn, A. Otis 
Neal and Katherine M. Cook, all of the United 
States Bureau of Education; Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood of Columbia University, Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston, state superintendent of Wash- 
ington; W. D. Lewis, deputy state superintend- 
ent, Pennsylvania; C. J. Galpin, United States 
Department of Agriculture; Arthur J. Klein and 
J. J. Pettyjohn, University Extension specialists. 


THE ALLEN BREAKFASTS 


No feature of the miscellaneous exercises of 
which we know or heard aught was more suc- 
cessful, we think as successful as the Statler 
breakfasts arranged by Dr. William H. Allen. 
His “Public Service” cards said “limited to 
fifty,” but there were nearly three times that 
number present on Thursday and Friday 
mornings. 

The exercises were unequalled at any other 
gathering of which we knew. A substantial 
and acceptable breakfast was promptly served 
(one dollar) and then the rapid firing began. 
There were always three or four live issues 
brought forward. 

For instance, on Thursday the topics were: 
“How Should Akron Find the Right Superin- 
tendent for Ten Thousand Dollars?”; “How 
Should the University of Ohio Secure the Right 
Dean of Education and How Much Should He 
Receive ?”; “How Should the Seventeen Vacant 
University and College Presidencies be Filled?”: 
“Are the Criticisms of the Chicago Board of 
Education Just?” 

No one spoke who had not some positive con- 
tribution to make. Dr. Allen had invited per- 
sons there who had something to say upon each 
question. Almost the entire Akron Board of 
Education were there and told what they thought 
they wanted, and they got more enlightenment 
in twenty minutes than we ever knew to be 
served to a board of education in several hours. 
There were several members of the Duluth 
Board of Education at one breakfast; regents of 
the Ohio State University at another, and re- 
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gents of three other universities that were look- 
ing for presidents or deans were at some break- 
fasts. 

Every speaker was asked a specific question 
which he answered without making a speech. 

It is safe to say that the Allen Breakfasts are 
a permanent feature, and that several hundred 
will want to enjoy the opportunity offered to 
meet and hear one another. 

Theoretically these breakfasts were to begin 
at 8 and end soon after 9, but no one was ever 
ready to have them close even at 10.30. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Under the presidency of James R. McDonald, 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, the educa- 
tional publishers had one of their most interest- 
ing and profitable meetings. Not the least attrac- 
tive feature was their dinner, which was not of 
the $1.50 variety. All the topics were purely 
business. James Duncan Phillips, who was pres- 
ent for the first time in several years, dealt with 
the perplexing publisuing problems of 1920. 
“Business Co-operation” was the topic of Clin- 
ton H. Scovell, Boston; “The Inside Looking 
Out Versus the Outside Looking In” was the 
topic brilliantly treated by Halsey M. Collins, 
Charles E. Merritt Company; “What Next” was 
considered by John Rosser, World Book Com- 
pany; “The Situation” was the theme of Harold 
C. Cheney, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Haviland 
Stevenson presented the advantages of a trade 
organization for textbook publishers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN 


The National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Ada Van Stone Harris, 
Pittsburgh, president, held some interesting and 
profitable meetings with the leading represen- 
tative women in education on the program. 

At their luncheon there were 120 at the 
tables and more than 100 others desired tickets 
after it was impossible to provide for them. 

When Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons 
College, Boston, was scheduled to read a paper 
on “Administration and Supervision in School 
and College,” the hall was crowded to capacity 
limit, and though temporary indisposition pre- 
vented her appearance, the crowd remained and 
the discussion of the topic was of inestimable 
value. 

The officers for 1921 are: President, Mrs. 
Mary D. Bradford, superintendent, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; vice-president, Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 
say, superintendent, Los Angeles; secretary, 
Elva D. Cabel, Chicago; treasurer, Miss P. C. 
Gecks, St. Louis. 


STUDY OF EDUCATION 


National Society for the Study of Education, 
under the leadership of Joseph C. Brown, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, State Normal School, had the 
same devoted band of specialists as has always 
worshiped with them. These men strike a lit- 
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tle higher note than is often heard at tne other 

groups. If;not higher it is certainly different. 

‘This year the discussions were on “New Ma- 

terial of Instruction,” “The Education of Gifted 

Children,” and “The Content of Courses for the 

‘Training of Teachers in Normal Schools.” 


SPEECH DISORDER 


A new note was struck, or rather an old note 
was pitched higher than heretofore. Dr. Wal- 
ter B. Swift of Boston succeeded in magnifying 
the study and correction of speech disorder. 
‘There were four sessions and twenty speakers 
on many subjects. 

—o— 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


President H. H. Seerley is putting new life into 
‘tthe National Council of Education and John R. 
Kirk is seconding his efforts. Dr. Seerley is 
clearing the membership of dead wood, and Dr. 
Kirk is bringing seme -real. working material 
into the Council. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd reported radical changes 
for making the Council all over, but no decisive 
-action was taken thereon. 

A. Duncan Yocum, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, presented a highly valuable program on 
“Democracy in Education.” Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain made an important and much appreciated 
report on “Thrift in School and Out.” 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood presented an elaborate 
program on “Health Service” and “Health Cru- 
sade.” President Seerley’s first series of meet- 
ings were unusually acceptable to the members 
and to the attending public. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Edna N. White, professor of home econom- 
ics, Ohio State University, Columbus, has de- 
veloped a thrifty organization of the American 
Home Economics Association, which thad three 
sessions, two on “child feeding’ and one on 
“Tests in Home Economics Teaching.” Her 
‘chief speakers were Helen Goodspeed, Madison; 
Rose Biery, Chicago; Florence ‘Williams, Rich- 
mond, Indiana; Mabel Tilling, Chicago; Betsy 
Madison, Madison; Lydia Roberts, Washington, 
D. C.; Mary A. Harper, New York; Emma 
Francis, Battle Creek, Michigan: Adelaide Laura 
Van Duzer, Cleveland. The Monday evening 
dinner under the direction of Miss Van Duzer 
was one of the distinct successes of the week. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS 


The Educational Press Association confined 
its activities to a dinner at Hotel Statler, with 
after-dinner speaking under the guidance of 
Henry G. Williams of the Ohio Teacher, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


The Association of Principals of Private 
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Schools for Girls held two meetings for the con- 
sideration of the place of the private school in 
a democracy, and the use of the margin in the 
college entrance requirements. Miss L. Ger- 
trude Angell of the Buffalo Seminary was chair- 
man. 


N. E. A. MANAGEMENT 


It is easy to forget that the National Educa- 
tion Association under the leadership of Secre- 
tary J. W. Crabtree conducts all the business of 
the Department of Superintendence and it was 
never better done than at Cleveland. 

To enroll more than 8,000 attendants was no 
slight job. When one recalls the days not long 
ago when 2,500 made a big enrollment he can 
but see how business has grown. It is now “big 
business”. to run the N. E. A. and especially a 
session of the Department of Superintendence. 
The Official Program is now a book of sixty- 
four pages with the detail of sixty programs. 

How in the world the necessary information is 
got together in season for printing in these 
troublous printing times is almost inconceivable. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boy Scouts of America and Camp-Fire Girls 
each had a profitable session. These organiza- 
tions should develop greater importance in all 
educational gatherings. They are of inestimable 
service patriotically, socially and industrially and 
should be tied up closer with “education.” 


SCHOOL PATRONS 


The National Congress of Mothers, Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, and School Patrons held 
three sessions, discussing various out-of-school 
phases of Child Welfare. 

They had a well attended luncheon at the 
Hollanden. 


CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The City Normal College and City Training 
School have never played their part in public or- 
ganized effort adequately, but at Cleveland they 
came into appropriate prominence. 

The presidents of these institutions are among 
the best leaders in public education. Prominent 
among these leaders are William B. Owen, Chi- 
cago; E. George Payne, St. Louis; Wallace C. 
Boyden, Boston; Ambrose L. Suhrie, Cleveland; 
Elizabeth G. Breckenridge, Louisville; John F. 
Thomas, Detroit; Norman W. Cameron, Balti- 
more; W. B. Davis, Pittsburgh, and Frank W. 
Smith, Paterson, N. J. These men commanded 
for their program at Cleveland, outside their own 
number, Charles H. Judd, Chicago University; 
W. C.-Bagley, Columbia University, and John W. 
Withers, St. Louis. 


PULPIT SUPPLIES 


Practically every pulpit in Cleveland was oc- 
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cupied by members of the Department of Su- 
Those officiating were as fol- 
lows: Robert J. Aley, president, University of 
Maine; Francis G. Blair, state superintendent 
of Illinois; Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state su- 
perintendent of Colorado; Fassett A. Cotton, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, State Normal School; Fred- 
erick E. Downes, superintendent, Harrisburg; 
J. L. Eisenberg, State Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania; James O. Engleman, De- 
catur, Illinois; John H. Francis, superintendent, 
Columbus; FE. U. Graff, superintendent, In- 
dianapolis, and president of the Department; 
Shattuck O. Hartwell, superintendent, St. Paul; 
R. W. Himelick, superintendent, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Edwin L. Holton, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas; Ashur J. Jacoby, su- 
perintendent, Elmira, N. Y.; Calvin N. Kendall, 
state commissioner of education, New Jersey; 
John R. Kirk, Kirksville, Missouri; S. H. Lay- 
ton, superintendent, Altoona, Pennsylvania; L. 
C. Lord, State Normal School, Charleston, IIli- 
nois; Hugh S. Magill, field agent, N. E. A.; 
Charles McKenny, State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti; Charles S. Meek, superintendent, San 
Antonio; H. W. Minnich, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; James J. Palmer, superintendent, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania; Carroll G. Pearse, State 
Normal School, Milwaukee; Warren W. Phelan, 
University of Oklahoma; J. Asbury Pitman, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass.; C. R. Reed, 
Boise,, Idaho; Joseph Rosier, State Normal 
School, Fairmont, West Virginia; M. P. Shaw- 
key, state superintendent, Charleston, West 
Virginia; S. E. Weber, superintendent, Scran- 
ton; A. E. Winship; Paul S. Stetson, superin- 
tendert, Muskegon, Michigan; D. B. Waldo, 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; N. 
D. Showalter, State Normal School, Cheney, 
Washington. 


SUPER-CRITICAL 


We have never known any body of men as 
noticeably critical as is this group of educators. 
It is easy for a good speaker to win hearty ap- 
proval from nine-tenths of an audience, which 
makes the other one-tenth wholly disgusted 
with it. 

Dr. Bagley carried the audience with him as 
wildly as did any man at Cleveland and yet 
there were a few “eminent” educators who never 
forgot to “slam” that address. Dr. Strayer was 
masterful in the extreme, especially in the de- 
bate of the Smith-Towner Bill in the college sec- 
tion, and won the debate by a vote, exclusively 
collegians, of*°67 to 2, and yet some dignified 
worthies insisted whenever you met them that 
it was the great disappointment of the week. 

We took special delight in asking some of 
these super-critical dignitaries their opinion of 


every speaker who was a great success, and in- 


variably they insisted “nothing to it.” It is safe 
to trust the judgment of the audience rather 
than of the over-wise man. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Specialists in Educational Research always 
have sessions full of interest..to themselves, in 
which they magnify the fact that they are 
nearer being educational specialists than any 
other class of educators. Upon their reports 
most educational modifications depend. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres is recognized as high man in the 
science of measurements and the art of com- 
parisons in education. 

S. A. Courtis, Detroit, has put in tangible 
form, more than has anyone else, detailed 
schemes for the measurements of technical 
school work. There were twelve specialists or 
champions of various measurements, among 
them E. L. Thorndike of Columbia and H. A. 
Brown of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The dinner of these researchers was one of 
the feast features of the week. 


INCIDENTALLY 


The Bruce Bulletin continued to be the most 
universally appreciated document in the Depart- 
ment. 

The American School’s daily issue dealt with 
affairs as they were passing. 

The press of Cleveland gave unusually sat- 
isfactory attention to the meeting. 

The Round Robin of the Macmillan Com- 
pany was the first attempt to serve the “pass- 
ing show” illuminatingly and cartooningly. 

One of the curiosities of human nature is the 
fact that a man who has almost uniformly been 
on the program for the last five years seems 
not to have been thought of by sixty program 
makers, and yet it happens to some one or 
more prominent men each year. It has no sig- 
nificance except as a curiosity. 


THE DANGEROUS CRITIC 


The experience of years was intensified at 
Cleveland that the uniformly dissatisfied man 
in a convention is the man usually prominent 
who happens to be side-tracked this time. Such 
a man is often a holy-terror critic. _There were 
a few such at Cleveland, and those who have had 
experience in conventions can pick out these 
men without half trying. 


FEDERATION OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The State Associations, under the lead of Su- 
perintendent Charles S. Foos of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; have built up a National Federation, 
which held its best meeting in Cleveland. The 
associations represented were those of Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina and West Virginia. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE 


The School Hygiene people made a remark- 
able demonstration, scarcely 
Ruralists. 

The School Hygiene people had ten sessions, 
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with more than fifty topics and speakers without 
number. More sessions, more topics, more 
speakers than had the superintendents. 

The Hygienists alone had a convention all 
their own. The superintendents, as such, will 
have to brace up in order to keep in the game 
in the mid-winter meeting. 

The conference on Physical Education might 
easily come under the Hygiene banner, and it 
was a meeting of much prominence and promise. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


The Conference of Mathematics Teachers, C. 
M. Austin, Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, chairman, had two sessions with good 
programs and good attendance. There was or- 
ganized a National Council of Mathematics 
Teachers along the same line as the National 
Council of English Teachers. There were stim- 
ulating reports from the Association of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics of the Middle States and 
Maryland; the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, and the New Eng- 
land Association of Mathematics Teachers. 

This is certainly the day of specialization and 
the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence is the Mecca of these specialists. 


SCOTT CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 


A. E. Winship of Boston, the presiding offi- 
cer, said his interest in Camp-Fire Girls was 
due to the fact that he considered it the ripe fruit 
of the best thought of Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, to whom was due the founding of the 
National Playgrounds Association, which has 
expended millions in promoting recreation in 
war and peace. It was Dr. Gulick who first 
magnified the idea of creating and magnifying 
community morale, and the Camp-Fire Girls 
provide the one adequate, safe and sane way to 


“secure personal and public morale of adolescent 


girls. 

In introducing Dr. William E. Chancellor, 
Dr. Winship spoke of him as a scientific stu- 
dent of the mental, physical, and moral health 
of young people, whose recent writings on hy- 
giene and sociology have met a distinct and 
universal need. 


GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Jessie L. Burrall, Washington, had charge of 
the arrangements for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society Conference. The din- 
ner had Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford as toastmis- 
tress. The captivating topic of the general pro- 
gram was “Arc-lighting the Cross Roads of 
Knowledge,” which was presented by Maynard 
O. Williams. One of Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston’s eight program assignments was at 
this conference. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


The kindergartners were much more in evi- 
dence at the Cleveland meeting than the official 


program would suggest. They had two dinner 


feasts, which was more than others enjoyed. 
They also had several sessions, almost a contin- 
uous session, at Kindergarten Headquarters,. 
Hotel Cleveland. The chief topic of discussion 
was: “The Kindergarten in Education Today.” 
The sub-topics were: “The Kindergarten and the 
School,” “The Kindergarten and the Curricu- 
lum,” and “The Kindergarten and the Com- 
munity.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The managers of Teachers’ Agencies had a 
business session of greater significance than any 
other meeting since the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies was organized. No banquet. 


COMMUNITY CENTRE 


The Community Centres Association, Clarence 
A. Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation, pro- 
moter-in-chief, was very much in evidence at 
Cleveland. There were three sessions with 
lengthy programs. Albert Shiels, director of 
Committee for Development of Community 
Councils, New York, is president of the asso- 
ciation. Strange to say, this association had no 
breakfast, luncheon, or dinner. 


SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


Grace M. Shepherd of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, formerly state superintend- 
ent of Idaho, and treasurer of the N. E. A., di- 
rected the good fortune of the School Garden 
Association, which had two exceedingly inter- 
esting and profitable sessions, and the dinner was 
one of the high spots in festal enjoyment. This 
was her program: Van Evrie Kilpatrick, New 
York; J. L. Randall, Washington; E. S. Pitkins, 
Trenton, N. J.; Lester S. Ivins, Kent, 
Ohio; C. M. Weed, Lowell, Mass.; John Dear- 
ness, Ontario, Canada; E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; O. M. Eastman, Cleveland; Orton 
Lowe, Pittsburgh; Laura Butz, Kellogg, Idaho; 
Ethel Gowans, Washington. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
has as many live topics as has any organization 
in the United States. James Fleming Hosic of 
Chicago Normal College is very much alive, and 
he rallied some “live language” men and women 
around him at Cleveland, among whom were: P. 
Casper Harvey of Fort Hays, Kansas; Olive 
Bear, Decatur, Illinois; Howard R. Driggs of 
“Live Language” fame; Zaida Gaines, Cleveland; 
R. I. Sandwich, Highland Park, Illinois; Helen 
O. Lemert, Columbus; J. F. Van Every, Ontario, 
Canada; C. C. Certain, Detroit, and C. E. Doug- 
las, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


The Smith-Towner Bill was certainly in the 
house of its friends. The best demonstration of 
this was in the debate in the college section, 
where George D. Strayer and Hugh S. Magill 
met W, P, Burris and Charles H, Judd, Mone 
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but college professors were allowed to vote, and 
the vote stood 67 to 2 in favor of the bill. This 
ought to put an end to the claim that college pro- 
fessors are opposed to the bill. 

—o——_ 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Clarence D. Kingsley, Massachusetts, state 
supervisor of high schools, as president of the 
National Association of High School Super- 
visors and Inspectors, rallied the forces for the 
best program they have enjoyed. There were 
two sessions with twenty-one speakers repre- 
senting seventeen states. 

Dr. Kingsley was also in charge of the ses- 
sion of the “Commission on Re-organization of 
Secondary Education.” 

The high schools had their chief interest in the 
four sessions of the National Assuciation of 
Secondary School Principals, of which W. A. 
Bailey of Kansas City was principal. They also 
had a “dinner.” 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


John R. Kirk, Teachers’ College, Kirksville, 
had an unusually profitable session of the Nor- 
mal department. He had fourteen on his pro- 
gram and each speaker was there and each kept 
within the allotted time. Literally every sentence 
hit directly the phase of Normal School work 
at which it was aimed. 


DO NOT ASK WHOSE TROUSERS 


When X— Y—, one of the well known men of 
the Department of Superintendence, came into 
the Union Station in Cleveland on the morning 
of February 23, he was awakened by the man 
in the next berth shouting: ““My-watch has been 
stolen.” 

By the time X— Y— was fairly awake the 
man in the berth opposite shouted: “My pocket- 
book with $75 has been stolen.” 

By this time X— Y— decided to get up and 
reached for his clothes and shouted: “My trous- 
ers have been stolen.” 

The train of ten Pullman cars was held in the 
Cleveland station for forty minutes while the 
trainmen tried to find an extra pair of trousers 
for X— Y—. All that could be produced was a 
pair that would not come within four inches of 
meeting around the waist. He put them on, 
put on his overcoat and pinned it together to 
the bottom, and took a taxi to a clothier’s, but 
the best he could do was to get a bad match for 
his fine suit made for his appearance on the 
program of the Department of Superintendence 
at a General Session. 

| 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


William C. Bruce, American School Board 
Journal, has developed an important depart- 
ment of school administration. To be sure he 
has had the skillful assistance of Frank Irving 
Cooper of Boston, who this year had illustrations 
af the latest types of schgo} buildings, 
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SCHOOL GARDENING . 


The session devoted to School Gardening 
under the leadership of J. D. Randall of the 
United States Bureau of Education had a group 
of seven star speakers: Commissioner Claxton, 
J. H. Francis of Columbus, the inspiring leader 
of gardening during the war; Frederick Archer, 
Greensboro, N. C.; W. W. Borden, South Bend, 
Ind.; Charles S. Meek, San Antonio, Texas; 
George H. Whitcher, New Hampshire, and C. C. 
Hughes, Sacramento. 


AMERICANIZATION 


This year saw the introduction of an entirely 
new phase of education as an association feature 
with two sessions on Americanization under the 


leadership of E. P. Wiles of Cleveland. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The primary teachers were less in evidence 
than is usual. They had but one session, but 
they had a well attended and highly enjoyable 
luncheon at Hotel Statler. 


A NEW KIND OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


Visitors at the N. E. A. in Salt Lake City th's 
summer will have the opportunity of seeing the 
most novel school experiment to be tried out in 
several years. The University of Utah will try 
out the experiment of holding summer school 
on the top of the mountains. A branch session 
will be established at Brighton, a summer resort 
in the heart of the Wasatch Range, 8,500 feet 
above sea-level. The resort is located in a 
high mountain valley, and-although the sides of 
the canyon are clothed in a forest of pine and fir, 
a fifteen-minute climb from the valley brings 
one to ravines where perpetual snow lies from 
year to year. Within a circle of ten miles across 
there are no less than seven mountain lakes. 

What with the scenery, the cool, invigorating 
climate and the seclusion, the spot is declared 
ideal for summer study. 

In spite of the seeming remoteness of the lo- 
cation, in reality Salt Lake City is only twenty 
miles away, and it is easily possible to reach the 
resort by auto in two hours. A stage runs 
regularly, and the roads are excellent. The 
University has leased summer cottages, and wiil 
rent rooms to students for two to four dollars 
a week for each person. Meals at cost will be 
served by a cafeteria managed by the University. 
It is estimated by those working on the plan 
that the cost of the term will not exceed more 
than twenty per cent. the cost of the regular 
session at Salt Lake City. 

If the plan as experiment works out success- 
fully it will be made a permanent part of the 
program of the summer school. Judging by 


the response of the teachers of the state it will 
be a great success from the point of view of 
popularity, for already in March over one hun- 
dred applications have been received, 
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FIVE DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS—(I) 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


It is practically impossible for the human 
mind to appreciate that times and conditions 
were not always as they are. 

It is probably impossible for anyone to stand 
beside a cornstalk twelve feet high, with a bushel 
of fodder in its foliage, with beautiful silk 
threads waving from the coming ear husks, with 
broad pollen-spraying tassels, and really appre- 
ciate that all that came from a little kernel of 
corn that did not weigh half an ounce. 

I am sure that no one who reads these lines 
can realize that no one in the world had seen 
an automobile thirty years ago; that Horace 
Greeley was a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States less than fifty years ago, died 
before anyone had ever seen an electric light, an 
electric street car, a typewriter, a type-setting 
machine, or had ever heard the telephone; or 
knew aught of the cause of tuberculosis, of ty- 
phoid fever, of yellow fever or malaria. 

Old things pass away and all things become 
new, and we enter into the new while our know!- 
edge of the old dissolves into the unrealized past. 

It is more difficult to realize the changes that 
have come in the things we know most about, 
that we are with all the time, than in the case 
of things with which we are less familiar. No 
mother, despite the part she plays in letting down 
the dresses, realizes how her daughter has 
changed in every respect from eleven to four- 
teen, as one realizes it who has not seen the girl 
of fourteen since she was a child of eleven. 

I am trying to tell of educational progress of 
the past five decades and I realize how impos- 
sible it is to fully realize the changes I have seen. 

A personal word is not only pardonable, but 
it would be unpardonable to omit it. Whoever 
goes upon the witness stand to testify must con- 
vince the judge and jury that he is competent as 
a witness. 

Until someone is found more competent, it 
must be admitted, I think, that no one who has 
been in direct connection with education in 
more than four-fifths of the states in the Union 
in the last two years has also been in the game 
of education for fifty years. Ihad been in nearly 
half the states of the Union more than fifty years 
ago, had taught a country school, been principal 
of an elementary school, and was on the faculty 
of the best known normal school of America, and 
had attended the National Education Associa- 
tion fifty years ago. 

It would be interesting to know of someone 


who knows as many school people in all the. 


forty-eight states as I have the opportunity to 
know and who, at the same time, has had the 
opportunity to know more or less well every 
schoolman, except Newton Bateman, who has 
been in the game at any time since 1870, whom 
it was really important that one should know. 
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There has been no time in the five decades in 
which there were not many men of vastly greater 
importance, but I knew these men and women in 
their power and majesty, and I have seen them 
go by the hundred, and have seen hundreds of 
others take their place, and have seen many of 
these also go their way, and while I am here to 
tell of the going, the coming, and the going of 
others I am glad to produce as well as I can an 
educational movie film. 

_1 am not trying to write a History of Educa- 
tion. That will have to be done by someone 
who knows less about it, who enjoys trying to 
make an educational manikin by wiring together 
such facts and fancies as he can pick up in re- 
searching through various documents, and plas- 
tering the skeleton with theories of his own. 

I shall be content if I can breathe the breath 
of life into the names of the men who have been 
educationally prominent for a longer or shorter 
time during these fifty years. 

Before proceeding with such an attempt let 
me express most gratefully my thanks to E. U. 
Graff, superintendent of Indianapolis, whio as 
president of the Department of Superintendence 
for 1920 suggested the topic to which he would 
like to have me speak: “Five Decades of Educa- 
tional Progress.” 

Many persons had urged me to put some of 
my observations in permanent form while I was 
still in the game, and I wanted to do it as much 
as anyone could want me to do it, but I could 
see no way to do it without assuming that I had 
done something that would justify it and I 
keenly realized that I stand practically alone in 
never having claimed to have done anything phil- 
osophically, psychologically, pedagogically, scho- 
lastically, educationally, professionally, adminis- 
tratively or otherwise. 

There has been one great gain in this profes- 
sional neutrality in that I have escaped the trials 
and troubles which afflict those of my associates 
who bore other people to death with their sor- 
rows because they think they have done some- 
thing that other people do not realize that they 
have done. 

I could write a book on “The Heartaches of 
the Unappreciated.” I have escaped all phases 
of neuritis from that cause and can say in all sin- 
cerity: “Blessed is the man who has done noth- 
ing,” content to have known the men and 
women who have put the “go” in American 
pedagogy for fifty years. 

Mr. Graff’s selection of a subject like a flash 
revealed a way to report upon my observations 
without pretending to have done anything per- 
sonally except to improve the opportunity to 
know the men and women as they took their 
places in the great drama. 
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N. E. A., Salt Lake City, July 4-10. 
THE WINCHESTER SURVEY 

Winchester, Massachusetts, a suburb of Bos- 
ton, a residential town of 11,000 people, in town 
meeting assembled March 3, 1919, authorized 
the selectmen to name a committee of fifteen 
men and women living in the town to make a 
study of the public schools and report to the 
town in print within a year. 

The committee consisted of eight men and 
seven women. The work of the committee 
consisted primarily of collecting criticisms di- 
rected against the schools from various sources 
and the investigation of the criticisms and the 
consideration of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

The committee sent an exhaustive question- 
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naire to the parents of all children in the public 
schools and another to the teachers. 

The committee investigated twenty-two cases 
where pupils have been withdrawn from the 
High School and entered in schools elsewhere. 
The committee visited no schools when in ses- 
sion lest they absorb superficial impressions. 

The “Report of Fifteen” can but be of highest 
service to the schools of Winchester. The con- 
clusions are significant. 

“Our investigation has disclosed very little 
dissatisfaction with the schools up to the seventh 
grade. We believe that generally the results 
obtained there are satisfactory. But we have 
found some criticism of the two upper grades, 
and much criticism of the High School. There 
is probably greater dissatisfaction with the High 
School than is justified, and a lack of confidence 
in the school to some extent unwarranted; but 
we think there is room for improvement, and 
that there are defects in methods and practices 
which the proposed survey will disclose and help 
to correct. 

“We have found an alert and conscientious 
spirit generally on the part of the teachers in 
our schools. We have found an unsatisfactory 
attitude on the part of the pupils, especially in 
the High School, toward school work and school 
discipline. The wrong attitude of pupils we be- 
lieve to be the principal cause of such imperfec- 
tions as exist in our schools. For this we think 
the school in part at fault, but the responsibility 
falls primarily on us who are parents, because we 
allow our children so much diversion and enter- 
tainment that the school work becomes sec- 
ondary, and because we fail to require of them 
that serious attitude toward the business of edu- 
cation which is essential to success.” 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Teachers College, Columbia University, is to 
have a $3,000,000 library. The General Educa- 
tion Board has contributed $1,000,000 toward 
this object. The building will be six stories 
high, four stories being devoted exclusively to 
the library. Two floors will be used as reading 
rooms, the two together accommodating 500 
readers at one time. Each of these will extend 
across the entire width of the building, thus giv- 
ing both north and south light. Two other 
floors will be furnished as study and seminar 
rooms for post-graduate students. Each of 
these rooms will accommodate 175 students. 
Provision will be made for 350,000 volumes, 
with storage space in the basement for 250,000 
volumes not in constant demand. 

Nearly one-third of the 3,000 students in 
Teachers College, aside from the summer stu- 
dents, are doing post-graduate work. 


PRESIDENTIAL RESIGNATIONS 


President Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell 
University, President Edmund Janes James of 
the State University of Illinois, President W. O. 
Thompson of the Ohio State University, Presi- 
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dent Charles William Dabney of the University 
of Cincinnati have resigned. Rumor has it 
that five other presidents of large universitizs 
have resigned, and the State University of Min- 
nesota is to find a successor to President M. L. 
Burton, who goes to the State University of 
Michigan. It was said at the Cleveland meet- 
ing that there are seventeen vacancies known to 
be vacant or scheduled for vacancies by July. 
The Carnegie pensions are thought to be the 
attraction of most of these presidents. 


BALDWIN OMITTED 


W. |. Button writes us as follows :-— 

“A short time ago you made some mention of 
Indiana’s contribution to the literature of the 
Middle West. My recollection is that James 
Baldwin was not included. Running across the 
enclosed circulars I send them to you in the be- 
lief that they will interest you—as to both quan- 
lity and quality of Dr. Baldwin’s literature out- 
put.” 

How it was possible to omit James Baldwin 
we do not see, for we sent our list to several men 
for additions, and every one of them knew Bald- 
win and his works exceedingly well, and 
there are personal reasons why we should have 
thought of him. James Baldwin is probably 
high man when it comes to serious literature. 
More than 26,000,000 copies of his books have 
been sold, and that is a notable record. 

SPELLING IN 1865 


An agent of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education was invited to test the spelling 
of a class of colored children in Providence, 
Rhode Island, average age of nine, and he gave 
the following seventy-five words and only one 
was misspelled. What a list of words! 

Fuchsia, mnemotechny, Ecclesiastes, eccen- 
tricity, cryptogamous, diarrhoea, apostrophe, 
sycophant, daguerreotype, eleemosynary, 
clough, impuissance, condensable, cough, acces- 
sible, vermicelli, omniscient, pharisaical, co- 
ercion, eschscholtzia, miliary, hypocrisy, arche- 
type, spontaneity, stubbornness, mischievous, 
exhibition, stereotype, contemptible, syllogism, 
requisite, analyze, tyrannic, infringement, bo- 
tanic, abridgment, zephyr, pneumonics, quintes- 
sence, paraphernalia, pharmaceutical, intelli- 
gible, idiosyncrasy, encyclical, cylinder, bur- 
lesque, prodigious, eviscerate, adolescence, hy- 
drophobia, blasphemous, seraglio, poignancy, 
diaphragm, caitiff, horticulture, equipoise, com- 
pressing, superstructure, endowments, scream- 
ing, lattice, hydraulic, elasticity, standard, let- 
tuce, decrepitude, sanctimonious, controversial, 
superstitious, piazza, ipecacuanha, mignonette, 
apocrypha, epicycloid. 
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OUTING SCHOOLS 


At one of the Public Service Breakfasts there 
Was a lively interest in the discussion of an Out- 
ing Summer School. There seemed to be 
general approval of a plan for a summer school 
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for health improvement and professional growth 
rather than the achievement of more book 
knowledge. It was freely prophesied that uni- 
versities will soon give academic degrees for 
personal improvement through physical, sdcial 
and professional outing schools. 


FIVE DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


The editor of the Journal of Education begins 
in this issue a séries of articles on observations 
of fifty years of educational progress, under the 
title given by President E. U. Graff to the 
editor’s twenty-five-minute address at Cleveland, 
“Five Decades of Educational Progress.” 

This week it is of a personal nature, next 
week it will be the address delivered at Cleve- 
land, thereafter it will be more or less chrono- 
logical, beginning with reference to the men who 
were upon the scene of action in 1870, 

New York City teachers are asking the leg- 
islature to provide $25,000,000 for salary in- 
creases. This means an increase of forty per 
cent. on all salaries under $2,200, thirty per cent. 


from $2,200 to $4,000, and twenty per cent. on 
salaries above $4,000. 


Cornell University raises the pay of instruc- 
tors twenty-five per cent. immediately, the first 
increase in twenty years. It is not a high sal- 
ary now, only $1,450. The professors are to be 
raised to $4,500. 


The New York State Chamber of Commerce 
urges an increase of at least thirty per cent. in 
the pay of the teachers to prevent a collapse of 
the school system. 


Superintendent W. M. Davidson of Pittsburgh 
has been unanimously re-elected for four years 
at a salary of $12,000, and the teachers have 
$1,200,000 added to the salary budget. 


If Harvard admits women to the Graduate 
School of Education it will be the first time 
women have been admitted to any Harvard 
course. 


In the State of Washington there are 250 
teacherages, and no. school with a teacherage, 
no matter how isolated, has been without a 
teacher. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
faculty is to have a twenty-five per cent. in- 
crease, dating from last September. 


Superintendent B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis 
has been re-elected for another term of three 
years at a salary of $8,000. 

In discounting the enrollment at Harvard it 
must be remembered that there are no women 
at Harvard. 

Bryn Mawr faculty is to have a fifty per cent. 
increase with a $2,000,000 special endowment. 


Harvard Fund is now more than $12,000,000. 
Mt. Holyoke College is raising $3,000,000, 
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A DEPARTMENT PROGRAM 


It is surprising how difficult it is for highly in- 
telligent persons to realize the distinction be- 
tween a Department program and that of other 
educational gatherings. 

The underlying principle is that nothing is to 
be on the program of the Department that has 
been used at other conventions or associations. 

From this standpoint the Cleveland program 
was the best in recent years. There were a 
thousand addresses and not one was more thaa 
thirty minutes in length, and not one had ever 
been delivered at any other convention or asso- 
ciation. 

There was not a cold storage paragraph on 
President Graff's program, nor on the program 
of any one of the sixty program makers. 

Of late there has been a drifting away from 
this ideal and headliners have been sought and 
one or more specialists given an hour or more in 
which to spread himself on his “popular lecture.” 
This is not the intent of the Department. 

There were at Cleveland many men and 
women who are professional spellbinders at 
educational gatherings. Each of these receive 
many times a year from $100 to $500 for being 
on programs. The Department never pays one 
dollar for lectures, for traveling expenses or for 
hotel bills, except to officers of the Department 
or of the N. E. A. There are a thousand asso- 
ciations, imstitutes, clubs and other educational 
meetings which have a budget of from $500 
to $1,000, and each of these thousand states, 
sections, county and city programs has on it one 
or more professional lecturers who deliver a 
lecture which has been in practice times out of 
number. Whoever compares a Department 
program with one of these may well think it 
tame, 

There arc more new thoughts, fresh utter- 
ances on a Department program than on the en- 
tire thousand meetings. 

Take, for example, the last general session, in 
which there were three remarkable deliverances, 
real revelations which can never be forgotten by 
any one who heard of the real achievements in 
New Jersey, in Utah, in Denver. No one occu- 
pied more than twenty minutes in making a 
really remarkable presentation of an educational 
achievement of which practically no one present 
had heard from any platform. 

THE HARVARD DINNER AT CLEVELAND 
BY DAVID J. MALCOLM 
Superintendent of Schools, Hinsdale, Mass. 


Agreeable to a custom formed a few years 
ago, Harvard men attending the N. E. A. meet- 
ings met on the evening of February 25 in the 
University Club of Cleveland for their annual 
dinner. It was a great success. The attend- 
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ance was almost double that of the Chicago 
dinner, over 100 being present. The spirit of 
good-fellowship and unrestraint which infected 
everyone reminded us of the good old days 
when freshmen had beer-nights. Professor 
Dearborn of the Division ‘of Education was 
toastmaster, and took for his topic “The New 
Graduate School in Education at Harvard.” 

Professor Henry W. Holmes, the first 
speaker, described briefly the plans of the school 
and brought out the fact that its aim is to de- 
velop highly trained leaders in education 
through the means of a Graduate School which 
will require a bachelor’s degree for entrance. 
It plans to place the study of education on the 
same level with that of law and medicine and 
will admit both men and women to its courses. 
A large enrollment, although much desired, is 
not the primary object of those behind the 
movement. 

Professor Inglis then pointed out in a very 
few words that although other universities al- 
ready have large schools of education, there is 
still room for another, especially of the type 
planned at Harvard. He made a strong plea 
for sincerity in education. 

Professor Judd of the University of Chicago 
welcomed the new institution to the glorious 
fellowship of educational schools and said that 
other schools were not jealous of the new mem- 
ber. He maintained that when Harvard made 
a move in the field of education it created a stir 
that could be seen in every important univer- 
sity in the country. He cited Dr. Spaulding’s 
appointment at Yale as an illustration of what 
he meant. 

Dr. Drexel, chairman of the Harvard Club of 
Cleveland, then welcomed Harvard men to his 
city and told how Harvard men in Cleveland 
had worked to raise money to make the new 
school possible. 

Professor Paul Hanus spoke in some detail 
of the history of the Division of Education at 
Harvard and said that even yet the frontier in 
the field of teaching education is still close at 
hand and that the public is still very much in 
the dark as to what.is meant by teaching edu- 
cation. 

A number of men were then called upon for 
a few words. They all expressed a profound 
sense of gratitude and appreciation for the part 
Professor Hanus and the Division of Education 
had taken in moulding their careers. John J. 
Mahoney, director of Americanization in Mas- 
sachusetts, assisted by Superintendent Gruver 
of Worcester and other schoolmen from Massa- 
chusetts, took charge of the singing and made 
the old hall ring with the songs that stirred us 
when we were boys in Cambridge. It was a 
real Harvard dinner. May we have many of 
them, was the hope of everyone present. 


The need of the day is performers and 


not reformers. 
—Governor Calvin Coolidge, Massachusetts. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


OTIS E. HALL 


Otis E. Hall comes from Kansas to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in the service of Hampden 
County and the Eastern Industrial and Agricul- 
tural League as associate with O. H. Benson. 

The rise of Otis Hall would make a good 
story. As a lad, country-born, he lived in the 
home of Lew Wallace in Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, in order to go to school “in town,” and 
he worked his way through Wabash College. 
After teaching in the country a short time he 
was elected, by unusual good luck, county su- 
perintendent of schools. The salary was very 
small. 

It was but twelve years ago that Mr. Hall 
had me at his Institute for a week. I went back 
for a second year. In the interim he had mar- 
ried and I was the first dinner guest in their 
home. “What is there ahead for me?” was his 
query. There was not even a living in the 
county superintendency and no one had ever 
held the office more than two terms. 

“You must know more than Crawford County 
and be known by people in a larger world.” 
Both propositions seemed impossible to him as 
we sat at dinner. “How? Where? When?” 
were questions asked by both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall. 

“I am to be the guest of the Southern State 
Superintendents for two weeks; I'll take you 
with me, only you will have to pay your way, 
and occupy a regular sleeper.” 

It seemed impossible to him in view of the 
fact that he had just established a home; but 
the wife’s insistence won and he went with me, 
first to Wright County, where we spent two 
days with County Superintendent O. H. Ben- 
son. That was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance that brings Otis Hall to Springfield with 
Benson. Those young men were then county 
superintendents on small salaries. 

One of the joys of life has been the follow- 
ing of those county superintendents onward and 
upward. Not a move of theirs has failed to in- 
terest me, as can readily be imagined, and to no 
one does it mean as much to have Benson and 
Hall in Massachusetts as it means to the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education. 

To return to the story, Mr. Hall was a fav- 
orite with the eighteen Southern educators, 
who made him their guest, and he had the lux- 
ury of living in a Pullman car and in the best 
hotels en route through Iowa, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 

The next year the Southern State Superin- 
tendents began their journey with Mr. Hall in 
Crawford County as they had begun their trip 
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the year before in Page County, Iowa, in Jessie 
Field’s county, and Otis Hall was on the pro- 
gram of almost every state meeting in the 
South. 

He was the leading champion of consolidated 
schools until he resigned his county superin- 
tendency to take up state work in Kansas. 

Mr. Benson’s career is better known as he 
went into government work in the Department 
of Agriculture soon after we were with him in 
Wright County. Incidentally it should be said 
that visit was not my first acquaintance with 
Before he was county superintendent 
he was principal in a small town in the county 
and I was slated for a lecture at a Chautauqua 
managed by him. I arrived in town to find the 
Chautauqua park flooded and I offered to re- 
lease him, but he would not listen to such a pro- 
posal and moved the camp into town, and I lec- 
tured in the school hall to an adequate audience. 
It has been a great “moving picture” onward 
and upward from that day in the flood to Ben- 
son’s leadership of a great educational activity 
in the ten Northeastern states. 


GEORGE E. FARRELL 


George E. Farrell succeeds O. H. Benson in 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which fact interests us greatly. It was but 
seven years ago that George E. Farrell was 
teaching a village school in Cook County at a 
salary of $1,000. When Edward J. Tobin was 
elected county superintendent and was allowed 
country life directors he tried to get Benson to 
come to Cook County. Benson gave the mat- 
ter some attention and formed a close friend? 
ship for Mr. Tobin and appreciated Farrell from 
the day they first met, and he was the first 
man whom Benson took with him to Washing- 
ton after they met. 

Farrell developed remarkable ability for the 
work in the Department of Agriculture and 
two years ago he came to Hampden County, 
Massachusetts, on a salary of $5,000. The first 
man whom Farrell had take a hand in his 
Hampden County activities was Mr. Benson, and 
in no small degree was Farrell instrumental in 
forming the chain of incidents that brought 
Benson to his new work, and Farrell went to 
Washington to succeed Benson. 

I have been interested in every move George 
E. Farrell has made or that has been made for 
him from the $1,000 village school in Cook County 
to the directorship of the great national States 
Relations Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. All this gives me especial 
interest in these later developments. 


It is the absolutely necessary expense of normal school or college training that makes 
the present salaries so inadequate,—William Wirt, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A MONARCHICAL REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. 


On March 13 the government of Friedrich 
Ebert, President of the German republic, was 
overthrown by a coup d’etat. Early in the 
morning of that day, the naval brigades, who 
were enlisted in the revolutionary movement, 
entered Berlin, took possession of the Govern- 
ment buildings, and picketed the city. | Proc- 
lamations were issued, promising freedom and 
order, and dissolving the National Assembly. 


Dr. Wolfgang Kapp, one of the founders of tke. 
Fatherland Party, ousted Chancellor Bauer, and,. 


taking possession of that office, temporarily as- 
sumed supreme direction of affairs. President 
Ebert, and his associates in the government, 
had only a few hours’ notice of the movement, 
and left Berlin for Dresden. The initial stages 
of the revolution were bloodless, but no one can 
predict what may follow. 


SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT CALLS FOR A GEN- 
ERAL STRIKE. 


President Ebert and his associates in the de- 
posed government, representing the Social 
Democratic party, immediately called for a gen- 
eral strike of the proletariat. The proclamation 
which they issued expressed refusal to bow to 
the military constraint of the mercenary troops; 
and called upon their followers to strike; to 
cease to work; to “throttle this military dic- 
tatorship”; to put aside all division; and to 
“paralyze all economic life” — this as the only 
means “against the return of Wilhelm II.” A 
general strike was immediately declared in 
Frankfort; . the government of Baden refused 
to have any intercourse with the new govern- 
ment at Berlin; the Munster government re- 
mained loyal to the old government; on the 
other hand, a statement was issued at Hamburg, 
announcing the advent of “the imperial gov- 
ernment.” 


FAR-REACHING CONSEQUENCES. 


Many observers think that this monarchical 
revolution looks to the restoration of the ex- 
Kaiser, and a repudiation of the conditions im- 
posed by the Peace Treaty; and they regard re- 
cent anti-Ally demonstrations at Berlin, Bre- 
men and elsewhere as forecasting a resumption 
of hostile relations. Marshal Foch, who is 
neither an alarmist nor an extremist, has already 
given orders that additional Allied troops be 
moved across the Rhine into Cologne and Cob- 
lenz and to the Mayence bridgeheads. Among 
the Allied forces in the occupied territory there 
are 15,000 United States troops. It is well 
known that Germany has a considerable mili- 
tary force still at command — having deferred 
or evaded the demobilization requirements of 
the Peace Treaty. She is accredited with 250,- 
000 men in the Reichswehr, the real combat 


force ; 125,000 men in the state. constabulary ; 


and from 200,000 to 2,000,000 men in the so- 
called “home guards,” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE TREATY. 


On March 8 the President sent to Senator 
Hitchcock, with permission to communicate it 
to his colleagues, a long and strongly-expressed 
letter, defining his attitude on the proposed Sen- 
ate reservations on the Treaty. He described 
most of the reservations proposed as not inter- 
pretations of the Treaty, but practical nullifica- 
tions, and insisted that any reservation weak- 
ening Article X would cut at the very heart and 
life of the Covenant. He professed to be unable 
to understand the difference between a nullifier 
and a mild nullifier, He declared that the 
choice was between two ideals—that of democ- 
racy and that of imperialism; and incidentally 
described France as at present under the con- 
trol of militaristic ambitions and imperialist poli- 
cies. .The letter created a considerable stir in 
the Senate, and was generally interpreted as 
expressing opposition to ratification in any 
form in which the Treaty and Covenant are 
likely to pass the Senate. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE ALLIES. 


President Wilson, under date of March 4, sent 
another letter to the British and French Pre- 
miers on the Adriatic question, in which he 
strongly re-affirmed the position taken in the 
joint memorandum of December 9, and declared 
that he could not possibly join in its withdrawal. 
If the governments of Italy and of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State preferred to abandon the 
so-called buffer state, and to limit the proposed 
free state to Fiume, placing the sovereignty in 
the League of Nations, without either Italian or 
Jugo-Slav control, he said that the government 
of the United States would accept this proposal, 
and leave the determination of the common 
frontier to Italy and Jugo-Slavia. But this un- 
der condition that Albanian questions should not 
be included in the proposed joint discussion of 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia. The President spoke in 
unreserved disapproval of the Treaty of Lon- 
don. 


KEEN RESENTMENT IN FRANCE. 

President Wilson’s intimation, in his letter to 
Senator Hitchcock, that France was under the 
control of militaristic policies, caused keen re- 
sentment in that country, which found free ex- 
pression in the leading French journals and in 
statements from public men. From the French 
point of view, the situation is that France has 
been disappointed in the assurances which had 
been given in the Versailles Treaty and the An- 
glo-American Treaty promising aid if she were 
again attacked without provocation; and that 
she had been left to carry out alone or nearly 
alone the armed defence of the populations in 
mandated regions, which was to have heen a 
common task of the Allies; and that it is cruelly 
unjust to charge her with imperialist policies be- 
cause she was forced to keep her military forces 


strong enough for these needs, The French 
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Government is said to have made inquiries a 
to President Wilson’s meaning. 
DISAGREEMENT ON COAL WAGES. 

The Commission appointed by President Wil- 
son to adjust the differences between operators 
and miners in the bituminous coal fields was un- 
able to reach a unanimous decision, after sixty 
days’ deliberations. A majority report, signed 
by the representatives of the operators and the 
public, recommends a general wage increase of 
25 to 26 per cent. in wages, without any change 
in working hours and conditions of labor. The 
representative of the miners recommends a wage 
increase of 35 per cent. and a seven-hour day. 
The majority report does not make the wage 
increases retroactive. The existing contract 

will expire on April 1. 
STOCK DIVIDENDS TAX-EXEMPT. 

The United States Supreme Court, by a five 
to four decision, has ruled that corporation 
dividends distributed in the form of stock do not 
constitute “income,” and therefore are not sub- 
ject to tax. The court declares that these stock 
shares “are nothing except paper certificates” in 
undistributed assets. This decision nullifies 
provisions of the 1916 federal income tax law, 
and also of the present income tax law; and it 
will involve a considerable loss to the United 
State Treasury, not only in taxes which would 
otherwise have been collected, but in the neces- 
sary refunding of some hundreds of millions of 
dollars in taxes which had been collected under 


provisions whick the court pronounces uncon- 
stitutional. 
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Supporters of the pending Federal Suffrage 
Amendment have been greatly cheered this 
week by the ratification of the amendment by 
the West Virginia Legislature. The struggle 
lasted for days, and the amendment was blocked 
by a tie vote in the Senate, and would have 
remained blocked, had it not been for the hur- 
ried return from the Pacific coast of an absent 
suffragist member, who got back in season to 
give the decisive vote. The suffragist leaders 
reckon that this gives them thirty-four. yotes. 
The Washington and Delaware Legislatures 
convene March 22 for action on the amendment. 
The suffragists are, of course, sure of Washing- 
ton, and feel confident as to Delaware; and these 
two states would bring their total up to the re- 
quired thirty-six, unless the United States Su- 
preme Court should decide, in the case brought 
up from Ohio, that the Ohio ratification is sub- 
ject to a referendum. 


A POOR PROSPECT 


“Is there a man in this town who will listen sympa- 
thetically to a hard luck story?” asked the needy 
stranger. 

“Yes,” replied the village postmaster. “There he goes 
now. That’s Professor Dippers, who teaches school 
here. He has a heart as big as all outdoors.” 

“Thanks. I meant to ask if there was a man in this 
town who would listen sympathetically to a hard luck 
story and was in a position to give me something more 
substantial than sympathy.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A RARE COMBINATION OF TALENT 


ELDOM, if ever, in the history of the schoolbook industry has a publisher been so 
fortunate as to secure the combined talent of three of the leading educational 
experts of the country in the preparation of a single textbook. 


These experts are: 


DR. FRANK E. SPAULDING 


Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


MISS CATHERINE T. BRYCE 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


DR. HUBER GRAY BUEHLER 


Headmaster, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


each of whom has the widest experience in actual classroom work, supervision, and 
textbook making. It is difficult to conceive of a more admirable union of ripe scholar- 
ship and teaching experience than the work of these authors represents. 


The textbook is the 


cALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK 
LANGUAGE —GRAMMAR—COMPOS!TION 
For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


~ 
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BOOK TABLE 


IMMIGRATION AND AMERICANIZATION. Se- 
lected readings. Compiled and edited by Philip 
Davis, assisted by Bertha Schwartz. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 760 pp. 
Occasionally a book is prepared by who puts 

into it a life of study, and “Immigration and Ameri- 

canization” is such a book. Philip Davis has given 
his life to the North End of Boston, and has seen 
one class of foreign-born after another come in and 
possess the land. There is no class of immigrant 
with whom Philip Davis is not acquainted, and he is 
of that rare class of “uplifters’ who stay perma- 
nently on the job. He has seen many men and 
women come into the work with intense zeal and 
ardent devotion, only to go hence in a little time. 

‘Those who have read James Norman Hall’s “Kitch- 

ener’s Mob,” “High Adventure” et al, do not realize 

that six years ago he was a Social Service worker 
among the immigrants of Boston. 

For three years he was “Jamie Hall” to Philip 
Davis and all the rest of us, putting into their 
Americanization the same cleverness and insistence that 
he had in trench life in 1915, and in air-fighting in 
1918. Philip Davis: could write an entrancing book 
on “Up-lifters as They Come and Go.” He would 
need a whole book on Meyer Bloomfield. 

Indeed those of us who have never been in it, but 
merely an on-looker, often through the eyes of the 
young people of our home, could make interesting 
contributions to such a book. Philip Davis has spe- 
cialized in the field of Americanization for many 
years, principally in the capacity of head-worker of 
Civic Service House. This book is the result of years 
of study of the literature of immigration and Ameri- 
canization in connection with the courses which he 
conducted, first “at the settlement house, and later 
at Boston University, — courses for teachers and 
workers with immigrants. The choicest selections 
in the whole literature of both subjects are embodied 
in this volume. 

The contributions deal with the history of immi- 
gration as well as the new immigration, its causes, 
characteristics and effects. To this subject is de- 
voted the entire first half of the volume. The sec- 
ond half deals with the nation-wide movement of 
Americanization. It discusses the policies and great 
variety of programs now being worked out in vari- 
ous quarters. There is hardly a city in the United 
States today which is without its Americanization 
committee. To all these committees and field work- 
ers the volume offers an organized fund of informa- 
tion and many practical helps and hints. 

One of the best methods of teaching the 14,000,00) 
foreign-born in our midst is by means of the univer- 
sal language of the screen. The right kind of 
Americanization motion pictures are urged as the 
latest agency to “sell America” to foreigners, be- 
cause pictures are impersonal and therefore teach 
without offense. They also inspire appreciation and 
love of country because they are so true to life. 
American scenics are as sure to arouse patriotism 
as the midnight ride of Paul Revere. And both 
topics—the scenics and history,—have been excel- 
lently done in the movies. 

The volume also advocates the phonograph in the 
home as a means of Americanization. The stirring 
music of America’s choicest songs well rendered 
through the phonograph are a constant source of in- 
spiration in the homes of new Americans. 

The book points out that ever since the phono- 


graph invaded the immigrant home the strains of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” have drowned the rag- 
time music of the earlier days. For American at- 
mosphere and patriotism, choice phonograph rec- 
ords, available in every home, are second to none 
(says the book). 

The stereopticon and other picturesque~and objec- 
tive methods of not only teaching English, but in- 
timately acquainting the newcomers with all phases 
of American life, are also urged. 

In view of the unrest fostered by many alarmists, 
the distinguished contributors to this volume inspire 
faith and confidence in the future of America. In 
the language of the late Theodore Roosevelt: “Four 
centuries and a quarter have gone by since Colum- 
bus, by discovering America, opened the greatest 
era in world history.” This new volume on Ameri- 
canization offers the most convincing testimony that 
this era, far from coming to a close, is only the 
prelude to the leading role which America is des- 
tined to play in the history of nations. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 64 cents. 
The question has been asked times without number 

by parents and students: “Why cannot the schools 

have good books over which girls ‘go crazy’?” 

The New York State Elementary Syllabus in Lit- 
erature answers that question satisfactorily. It singles 
out the best popular books that have captivatec 
school boys and girls, and captured the market, and 
have assigned them their place in the school grad- 
ing. For instance, “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
than which there has been no more worthy, irresisti- 
ble a girls’ book since “Little Women,” is assigned 
for school reading in the first half of the seventh 
school year, and the publishers have made an edi- 
tion of the book that comes within the range of 
school prices. 


A PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY. By Mosiah Hall. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 197 pp. 
In a wholly unique way Mosiah Hall presents all 

essential studies of social life in a masterful way. 
The twenty-four great social questions, individual 
and collective, upon which every young person should 
think intelligently and clearly, are presented as a 
dialogue between Pessimo and Optimo so that both 
sides of each question are skilfully presented. It 
escapes all the pitfalls of didactic teaching, avoids 
the reaction of autocratic assertion, and eliminates 
the too prevalent tendency to think the teacher is 
prudish. It appeals to us most strongly and we sin- 
cerely hope everyone will expose himself to the op- 
portunity to be appealed to as we have been. It is 
so radically unusual that it is impossible for anyone 
to neglect it through ignorance of it without being 
almost criminally negligent. 


Oculists and Physiciane 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REWVEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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975 Titles 


is the net number quoted in our most recent price list of | | 

educational books, after subtracting all duplications, special editions, | 
and teachers’ manuals. | 


No travelling representative can possibly be familiar with all 
these titles. 

So extensive a list cannot possibly be advertised in toto. If 
we sent you an announcement of a different book every day in the 
year, nearly three years would be required to cover our list to date. 

Therefore we must select. The educational books which are 


offered for your consideration have been subjected to a double 
process of selection: 


1. For every manuscript which we have published, many have been 
declined. 


2. Except in the case of our most recent publications, the books which 
are featured by our representatives are those upon which the 


school world has placed the stamp of approval, as shown by 
sales reports. 


Some books which deserve success do not attain it; few text- 
books attain success which do not deserve it. The following 
Macmillan books are among those whose wide vogue places them 
by common consent in the front rank: 


Tarr and McMurry’s NEW GEOGRAPHIES. More widely used than 
any other textbook in this or any other subject at the present 
time. The greatest triumph of the last decade in education. 


Emerscn and Bender’s ENGLISH SPOKEN AND WRITTEN and 
MODERN ENGLISH. Two eminently successful series that 
are favorably known from coast to coast. The result of years 
of classroom experience and careful selection, they have sur- 
vived all assaults of passing fads as pre-eminently adapted to 
suceessful teaching. 


Beard and Bagley’s THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
Meteoric in its rise to immediate popularity, because of its sane 
patriotism, its emphasis of fundamental rather than of adventi- | 


tious historical content, and its abandonment of the annalistic 
form of presentation. 


O’Shea and Kellogg’s HEALTH SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND | 
HYGIENE not only teaches children how to be healthy, but makes | 
them want to be healthy by showing them the need for strength 
and energy in a struggling world. 


ike’s are piling up an im- 

Baker and Thorndike’s EVERYDAY CLASSICS ling u 
posing array of state and large city adoptions, because educators 
are-now demanding literary merit rather than mere novelty in 


school readers. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Bcston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings be Held 


JULY. 


4-10: National Education Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
>. & 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. This city has just 
passed a bond issue for $1,075,000, 
out of which we plan to build two 
gymnasiums at the High School, 
two Junior High Schools, and some 
additional grade buildings. 

With the assistance of the teach- 
ing force a survey was made 
of the school plant, and a recom- 
mendation made from the survey 
to the board of education. It was 
finally agreed that $1,075,000 would 
take care of the immediate needs. 

A campaign was started through 
the schools to educate the citizens 
in regard to the needs of the 
schools. The children wrote com- 
positions about it, short 
speeches, etc., until the topic attracted 
considerable attention. The P. T. A. 
was organized in every school. The 
co-operation of all the civic organiza- 
tions was secured, including the 
Rotary Club, San Diego California 
Club, the Ad Club and Civic Centre 
Association. 

Four-minute speakers and slides 
were provided atthe theatres, and the 
hearty support of the press secured. 
Two of the three daily papers devoted 
an immense amount of space and 
gave frequent editorials in regard to 
better schools and the need of more 
money. 

The result was that the bonds car- 
ried with an overwhelming vote. An 
important part of the bond campaign 
was that everyone was talking schoois 
for several weeks. Improvements and 
advancement in the system were dis- 
cussed from all angles, and the lead- 
ing topic of conversation in every 
gathering was the public school sys- 
tem. The unusual condition of head 
lines on the front page of the daily 
papers in regard to the schools at- 
tracted the attention of the general 
public every day for several weeks’ 
time. 

It was one of the best things that 
could happen for the school system. 
The campaign was of great  educa- 
tional value not only to the teaching 
force, but to the community as a 
whole. 


CONNECTICUT. 

LITCHFIELD. Dr. A. E. Childs, 
school medical inspector, is making 
an active campaign not only to com- 
bat but to ward off contagious dis- 
eases. The following paragraphs 
give an idea of his method :— 

“Whenever a contagious disease in 
a school child comes to the attention 
of the school medical authorities, — 
and we take the precaution that such 
cases shall come to our attention,—an 


appropriate notice is sent immedi- 
ately to the parents. 

“With a case in the household the 
parents are very likely to read, digest, 
and apply the information. j 

“To send out to each family a 
pamphlet containing all the notices is 
a waste of material. Such a pamph- 
let would probably be put away with 
a view to future use when the need 
arose, and in all probability would be 
lost. 

“The Litchfield plan is to strike 
quickly and thoroughly with the 
needed information at the right time.” 

Then follow plain reasons for ex- 
cluding pupils with such diseases from 
schools and the desirability of par- 
ents notifying the school authorities 
of all cases. As may be needed helpful 
instructions are issued to parents 
both as to treating and preventing 
contagious diseases. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The Harrison 
resolution providing for a thorough 
investigation of the public school 
system of the District of Columbia 
by a Senate committee has been 
adopted. 

Members of the committee are: 
Senator Lawrence Sherman, of Illi- 
nois, chairman; Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, of Kansas; Senator Pat Harri- 
son, of Mississippi; Senator William 
P, Dillingham, of Vermont, and Sena- 
tor Charles B. Henderson, of Nevada. 

Senator Harrison said the commit- 
tee expected to take up the following 
matters :— 

The efficiency of the present school 
head. 

The personal and official relations 
between the school head and school 
board. 

The salaries of the teachers and 
need for additional teachers. 

Additional school buildings. 


IDAHO. 

LEWISTON. Superintendent G. 
W. Simmonds in his semi-annual re- 
port to the school committee calls at- 
tention to the fact that the schools 
are enjoying a healthy growth in 
spite of the fact that a comparatively 
stationary population is evidenced 
by the following tables of first 
semester enrollments for the past 
eight years, (the period of the junior- 
senior organization of our schools 
and also the previous year) showing 
a gradual increase in school popula- 
tion during this period of more than 
50 per cent. :— 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT. 


1219 
1286 
1391 


The greater part of this increase 
in attendance occurs in the junior- 
senior high school, which has more 
than doubled during this period and 


furnishes a striking item of evidence 
of the wisdom of the amplified course 
of study which was instituted when 
the schools were organized on the 
junior-senior high school plan seven 
years ago; furnishing, as it does, 
diversified lines of school work ap- 
pealing to many tynes of interest 
with such additional subjects as 
forging, pursing, cooking, sewing, 
astronomy, wood-working, agricul 
ture, psychology, ethics, sociology, 
general science, civic biology, Span- 
ish, public speaking, commerce, art 
and drafting courses. 

This enrichment of the school 
courses is largely responsible for the 
“holding power” of the high school 
as illustrated by the comparative 
tables of junior-senior high school 
enrollments senior-class_ enroll- 
ments resulting in more than doub- 
ling the high school attendance and 
quadrupling the senior classes. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 
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ILLINOIS. 
URBANA. President Edmund 


Janes James has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the board of trustees. He 
had been president of the University 
of Illinois fifteen years. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. A_ most novel 
school is maintained in this city 
under the direction of Miss Ramona 
Haynes, hospital teacher. It is held 
on the roof-top of the City Hospital, 
where children whose ills keep them 
out of the public schools get an op- 
portunity to learn lessons that will be 
helpful when happier days come. 

Miss Haynes also has a school for 
juvenile patients in the Robert W. 
Long Hospital. She goes to the hospi- 
tal in the morning and to the Long 
School in the afternoon. Bandages 
and the “Three R’s” are made to go 
hand in hand in a way that interests. 

MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The Maine State 
School Bulletin for February, pub- 
lished by the State Superintendent of 
Schools, is devoted mostly to the 
salary question. It contains statistics 
on salaries with recent increases and 
proposed, increases. It shows that 
many towns increasing salaries 
$200 and $300, and others anywhere 
from 20 per cent. to 30 per. cent. 

PORTLAND. Teachers will re- 
ceive a flat increase of $300 in both 
elementary and high schools’ to 
take effect at the beginning of next 
year. 

WATERVILLE. Teachers have 


been given a_ substantial increase. 


Minimum in the grades is now $850 
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The Leading Cities America 


NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA 


| | PITTSBURG 
ESTABLISHED 1869 ; ETC. 


have placed their 1920 orders for 


Holden Book Covers 


solely on their merits 


Their tough wear-resisting durability 
Their simplicity and easy adjustment 
Their economy in conserving costly books 
Their smooth sanitary surface 

Their neat orderly appearance 


More Holden Book Covers were used last year than ever before. 


More Holden Book Covers have been bought thus far this year than 
during the corresponding period of any previous year. 


Present quotations are based on the low prices of last fall when raw 
material was purchased. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
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and maximum $1,150. High school 
principal $2,300. Elementary school 
principals $1,200. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Belmont votes $500 increase, 
Danvers votes $400 increase, Saugus 
votes $250 increase. 

FALL RIVER. The annual report 
of Superintendent of Schools Belisle 
for the year 1919, the fifty-fourth of 
the series of reports, was submitted to 


the school committee at its monthly 


meeting, and adopted, in executive 
session. In his report the superin- 
tendent once again calls attention to 
the overcrowding in the schools and 
the urgent need of new buildings, 
pointing out the losses in education 
and the many disadvantages that in- 
evitably arise from the double shift 
system that has become more and 
more necessary in various sections of 
the city. The report outlines the 
work of the different departments 
and their needs and concludes with a 
review of the schools of the city as 
they are today, and of the immedi- 
ate problems to be faced in the next 
school year. 


LOWELL. The municipal coun- 
cil has granted the building com- 
mission authority to borrow from 
time to time $1,750,000 to be de- 
voted to the construction of a new 
high school. 

SALEM. The school committee 
has adopted a system for reorgan- 
zation of heafing and janitor service 
in which there will be one responsible 
person placed in charge of each 
building or group of buildings as the 
committee may determine, whose sal- 
ary shall be fixed by the following 
factors: Cleaning, heating, ventilating 
and supervision, washing windows, 
care of yards and lawns, of side- 
walks. 

In effect, in the passage of the 
above order, the board goes on record 
as favoring a scheme of. paying jan- 
itors their salary on a somewhat 
similar basis to that now in yogue in 
the city of Boston. Without a doubt 


there will be some modifications of | 


the Hub system finally worked out, 
but in the main the scheme will be 
quite similar to that by which the 
janitors are paid in Boston, that is, 
one man will be paid a certain sum 


per year to take care of the building - 


and grounds and will hire one or 
more men as required. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Fire partially 
destroyed Safford Hall, one of the 
Mt. Holyoke College dormitories, on 
March &. The loss has_ been esti- 
mated at about $15,000. As the fire 
occurred during the day no lives were 
lost. It is reported that one of the 
professors was slightly injured. 

WESTBORO. The fourteen 
teachers in the Eli Whitney, Har- 
vey and Maynard schools dre af- 
ter another pay raise, according to 
announcement made by the 
school committee, who have re- 
ceived the petition asking an in- 
crease of $200 for each of the 
fourteen teachers, beginning April 
1 


The school committee is already 
asking for $37,545 for the schools 
for the ensuing year, or $5,000 
more than the previous year, and 
the reauest for ‘increases in salaries 
of $2,800 will make $40,345 the 


town will-be asked to appropriate ~ assist~and-the audience was-especially - 


at the adjourned town meeting 
Monday night. 


MICHIGAN. 

BAY CITY. The city has a new 
salary schedule based on years of 
service, scholarship preparation, 
and ranking. In the grades from 
$1,000 to $1,600. In the high school 
from $1,200 to $1,900. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. G. P. Knox, assistant 
superintendent of instruction in this 
city, has resigned, his resignation to 
take effect on April 1. 

Mr. Knox was graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1894, and came to 
St. Louis in 1898, as teacher of 
chemistry in the Central high school. 
In 1903 he was made principal of one 
of the elementary schools, then as- 
sistant. principal of the Yeatman high 
school and later principal. In 1907 
he became assistant superintendent 
under the late Superintendent Louis 
F. Soldan. 


NEW YORK. 


BINGHAMTON. Delinquency 
among the school children is decid- 
edly on the wane. Inquiry at the 
office of the Department sof Educa- 
tion reveals the. fact that there are 
comparatively few cases of delin- 
quency compared to a year and two 
years ago. 

This is accounted for by the im- 
proved system in vogue in the De- 
partment of Education. It ‘is more 
difficult to play truant now than it 
was a few years ago, and for that 
reason the student who attempts to 
play truant now is. seldom able to 
“get. away with it.” 

Every morning reports are re- 
ceived at the superintendent’s office 
from the principal. of each school, 
stating the name and address of the 
abséntees. -The names of thosé who 
are suspected of being absent with- 
out reason are checked off. Every 
case possible, is. reached by telephone, 
If sickness is assigned as a reason, a 
nurse is sent to investigate. 

Letters are written to parents tell- 
ing of the absence of their child and, 


almost» without exception, the’ parent - 


comes to the office and at once be- 
gins to co-operate with the school 
authorities. 
ELMHURST. ‘A recital’ was given 
by the Newtown High School orches- 
tra on Thursday, March 11, in the 
Elmhurst Presbyterian Church. The 
orchestra of the Newtown High 
School is one of the best known of 


the New York City high school or- - 


chestras and has given recitals ina 
number of the auditoriums of the 
city department stores. Since its or- 
ganization by C. I. Valentine, musical 


_ director of the high school, the. or- 


chestra has steadily grown until now 
it numbers fifty pieces. An instru- 
mental program was rendered by the 
orchestra, the numbers for ‘the evén- 
ing including Overture from “The 
Poet and Peasant,” von Suppe, Han- 
del’s Largo with organ accompani- 
ment and a selection from “The Red 
Mill,” as well as the entire Symphony 
in C of Beethoven. As far as can 
be learned, Newtown High School 
orchestra is the only “high /schéol 
orchestra that has ever attempted a 
work of the difficulty and length of 
Beethoven’s Symphony Some 
outside talent had been engaged to 
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delighted with the playing of Profes- 
sor Rudolph Luks, violinist. Profes- 
sor Luks played two violin solos— 
Cavatina by Raff and Beethoven's 
Minuet in G. Michael Lambert, who 
has played in prominent orchestras 
of America and Europe, gave two 
‘cello selections—Elegie by Chopin, 
and Concert Etude, Schraeder. 
George Mihan sang “The Angel’s 
Serenade” with violin accompani- 
ment by Jacob M. Coppersmith. 
Morris Kaplan, baritone, gave a 
pleasing rendering of some of 
Woodeford-Finden’s Indian Love 
Lyrics. 

This is the first of a series of five 
recitals which are to be given under 
the direction of C. I. Valentine, or- 
ganist and choirmaster ‘of the Elm- 
hurst Presbyterian Church. The 
Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing will 
be present at the second recital and it 
is hoped that Homer Bartlett, a 
composer and musician, will play at 
one of the organ recitals. The reci- 
tals will be held on April 15, April 29, 
and May 13 in the Elmhurst Presby- 
terian Church. 


OKLAHOMA. 

NORMAN. The salary | schedule 
recently approved by the Board of 
Regents of the University of Okla- 
homa is as follows: President, $10,- 
000 and house; deans, $4,200 to $6,- 
000; professors, $3,000 to $4,000; 
associate professors, $2,600 to $2,800; 
assistant professors, $2,200 to $2,- 
400; instructors, $1,600 to $2,000. 


OREGON. 


Adequate pay for. teachers in re- 
turn for efficient service is the pur- 
pose of the members of the various 
boards of trustees of the several 
school districts of the county as evi- 
denced at the Umatilla county meet- 
ing’ held in the court house recently. 

By resolution, at the conclusion of 
their day’s program and discussions, 
the directors present from all over 
the county agreed to a recommenda- 
tion of a $1,200 a year salary for a 
twelve-months job, with the proviso 
that the teachers must render effi- 
cient service therefor.and must keep 
up théir training during the time 
they are employed’ as teachers. 

Umatilla county, by this action, is 
the first county in the state to adopt 
the twelve-month school year, a plan 
that has the endorsement not only of 
the state teachers’ association but of 
the national association. Also, by their 
action, the board members made the 
remarkable record of goingeven fur- 
ther in the matter of salaries than 
had the teachers themselves, for. the 
teachers agreed to a $1,080 minimum 
salary with $1,200 for the high 
schools while the trustees placed the 
minimum at $1,200 for the elemen- 
tary grades. 1 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. John L. 
Shroy, district superintend- 
ent of this city, who died: re- 
cently after a_ brief illness, was 
known as the “Schoolmaster Poet,” 
and as “the James Whitcomb Riley 
of Philadelphia.” He frequently 
wrote for the Journal of Education 
and_ this lines were ‘atways most 
welcome. e was fifty-five years 
of age, was a native of Penfsyl- 
vania, a+ gtaduate “Millersville 
State Normal School, and {took 
work at the State University of 
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History—Spelling—Reading 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary 
American History and Government 


FTER THE WAR EDITION. New point of view. 

Complete to the signing of the Treaty. New 
emphasis on matters of international importance. 
New maps. New illustrations. 7th and 8th years. 
$1.50. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction to 
American History 


A MERICA’S European’ Beginnings. Portrays 

our historic background, telling the story of 
other civilizations and showing what they have 
contributed to ours. An engaging narrative. 6th 
year. $1.00. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book m. 
Fi MBODIES the best features shown by recent 
research to be desirable. Practical word list, 

regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, 

word building, etc. Complete. Grades 3-8. 50 
cents. Also in parts. 
The Horace Mann Readers al e 
N schools using these readers pupils quickly de- 
velop the power to read independently, with fied: ‘ 
expression, and so as to get the thought. lech 
Thought-inspiring. Thought-requiring. Readers 
for every grade. Manuals for the teacher. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. - Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avg, i 


Are You Teaching Agriculture in Your Schools ? : 


| Our Stencils Were Prepared Especially to Help You 

| These Stencils a forated f , 

COW GREATEST PRODUCER charts, Each set consists of from ten to fifteen shests: cach 
OF HUMAN FOOD sheet is 30 x 38 inches. 


5 ee With them your pupils can make charts on the blackboard 
or permanent paper or cloth charts*for; yqur schogl, 


SUBJECTS: 


| 


THE FOOD VALUE 


| 1. Corn Is King Weed’ Metin Waste 
IN THE MILK 2. Alfalfa on Every Farm ®. Home Economics and Sani- 
co 3. A Fertile Soil Means a |}? ~/tstion» 
PRODUCED BY THIS COW Prosperous People Fight thexFly, 

| IN ONE YEAR WAS EQUAL 4. Live Stock on Every Farm 


Great Korward Movement 
TO THE FOOD VALUE IN 5. The Cow Makes Farming im Education / 


More Profitable 
|| THE BODIES OF THESE Farming for 


} 
13 Home Cauning by the Cold | 
od 


Oat Crop 
Five 1100 LB. STEERS 7. Make More from Your Farm Pack Meth 
{ Poultry 
| faing “the ‘Feaching "of “Agriculture. Plan for Vitel- | 
‘Sample Stencil from Cow Set Rope Knots—Second Year’s Work | 
Full Size Stencil 30x38 inches Making Things—Second Year's Work 


Carpentry Work—Third Year's Work | 
Each set of charts covers one subject; no set covers all subjects. 
These stencils make the study of agriculture simple, practical and interesting. 


Any child, in the primary grades as well as in the upper grades in both-town and country. schools 
can e them. : , 


We will loan them-to any teacher for the mere cost of postage — from 6 to 2 - 
cording to the distance from Chicago. . 


If you shouvid decide to keep the stencils permanently, we will sell them to you at 50 cents-a set. 
Write now for our new stencil plan and list of booklets and other aids to, teaching: agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


P.G.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 
HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N.Y 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
= Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS! 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 
R 


EGISTER NOW, 


N: FURNISH YOU DESIRABLE 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS! WHSACHERS GIVE US A TRIAL. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FRED. DICK, A. M., 
Manager. 


Denver, Colorado 


Pennsylvania. He had been a dis- 
trict superintendent for five _—— 
Prior to appointment to this o se 
he was for seven years principal o 
the Frances E. Willard School. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. The_ Rogers high 
school was destroyed by fire on 


ch 15. The building was not in- 

net and the loss to _ the city will 
amount to more than $50,000. 

Citizens were awakened by the 
general alarm that called all available 
fire fighting apparatus to the fire and 
thousands of people watched the 

ilding burn. : 
believed a spark in the boiler 
room started the fire. The flames 
shot to the top of the third story 
and mushroomed back, enveloping 
the entire building. 


YOURS 


For the Asking ! 


An up-to-date 
suggestive catalog 
of . 


SUPPLIES 


| 

| Prepared by a 

trained and experienced 
| Librarian 


Want a Copy? 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Democrat 
Printing Company 
_ Madison, Wisconsin 


A part of the $10,000 gift library, 
several flags and other trophies were 
saved. 


TEXAS. 


DALLAS. Two hundred and forty- 
four men have resigned from the 
staff of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, including teach- 
ers and extension experts, since last 
June, Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of 
the college, said in an address before 
the Dallas Lions Club on “Educational 
Problems in Texas.” People do not 
appreciate the fact that the educa- 
tional system of the state is its big- 
gest business,” said Dr. Bizzell. 
“There are more than 1,100,000 chil- 
dren in the public schools. There are 
approximately 10,000 young men and 
women in the institutions of higher 
learning. If all the railroads in Texas 
were combined and many more cor- 
porations added, they would hardly be 
comparable in number’ of persons 
affected with the educational system 
of the state. 

“And .our school system 
bankrupt,” continued. Bizzell. 
“Thousands of public schools have 
closed for lack of funds. State institu- 
tions are hampered for the same rea- 
son. We never have enough money 
to do the things we want to in the 
way we want to do them. 

“Three big problems are faced in 
the educational system. First is the 
problem of building up a physical 
plant for the adequate needs of the 
institutions. At College Station we 
have the greatest plant in the South. 
We have 1,750 students, and the pres- 
ent facilities of handling them are 
woefully inadequate. Right now there 
are students sleeping in the old dormi- 
tories which are hardly habitable 
The sadder part of the story is that 
hundreds of young men are being de- 
prived of a college education because 
there is no place for them to stay.” 


—— 


is almost 


VIRGINIA. 
LEXINGTON. The Washington 


and Lee University Bulletin of March 
1 is devoted to showing the value of 
many studies which seem useless to 
the average pupil and help to make 
the schoolroom a prison for him. The 
discussion is under the heading of 
“Grindstones, a Study in Tool-Sharp- 
ening.” For the inspiration and en- 
couragement of those who find the 
schoolroom a prison and school-study 
an uphill road. Junior High School 


and High School principals should 
find this helpful. 
WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA. The new sstate 
normal school is to open in the 


public scheol buildings in the au- 
tumn, and the building equipment 
to be provided later. Superintend- 
ent A. C. Roberts of Everett is the 
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first president of this new institu- 
tion. Mr. Roberts, while experi- 
enced only in high school and city 
school administration; has had 
normal school work always in mind 
and has been preparing himself for 
such leadership. It is a great com- 
pliment to Mr. Roberts to be se- 
lected, as many prominerit educa- 
tors aspired to the honor of es- 
tablishing this school in this highly 
promising section of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. The celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Arts and Sciences will be the occa- 
sion of an important gathering at the 
University of Wisconsin on April 23. 
Professor T. C. Chamberlin, pro- 
fessor emeritus of geology at the 
University of Chicago, will address 
the convention. 

Professor Chamberlin 
the two or three living members who 
helped to establish the academy in 
1870 for the purpose of preserving 
the scientific studies of the state. He 
was then professor of science at 
Whitewater Normal School. Later 
he was professor of geology at Beloit 
College, from 1873-82. He was presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin 
from 1887-92. Since then he has 
been professor of geology at the 
University of Chicago. 

The regular business meeting of 
the academy will be held in the 
morning, April 23, an_all-university 
convocation will be held in the after- 
noon, and a banquet in the evening. 

The Wisconsin Academy was the 
first important means in the state of 
gathering scientific material and has 
preserved it in annual volumes, pub- 
lished at state expense. An anniver- 
sary volume of the proceedings, con- 
taining the scholarly papers of the 
members, will be published as the 
twenty-first volume of the transac- 
tions of the academy. 


is one of 


CANADA. 


From a reliable source comes the 
following synopsis of the survey pro- 
posed by the Massey Foundation into 
the public school system of Ontario: 

1. There has been no stirvey of 
education for fifty years. 

2. Ryerson was a centralist, and it 
is doubtful if the centralized system 
which he established is any ionger 
justified by modern exigency. 

3. The question is raised whether 
bureaucratic control ought not to be 
extended in the manner of French 
and German systems by centralizing 
complete control of the schools in a 
bureau in Toronto; or awhether the 
school section unit ought not to be 
abolished and such control as is 
vested in the people be exercised by 
township or county boards. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé¢ 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 
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4. The promoters condemn the 
school section unit and desire to abol- 
ish it. 

5. Much vague incomprehensible 
language is used about humanizing 
the schools and bringing the teachers 
under a closer moral and _ spiritual 
discipline to be continued throughout 
their life. 

6. Complaint is made that there is 
not enough teaching about birds and 
soils and trees and plants and insects 
to arouse in the infant mind con- 
stancy of life on farms. 

7. The rigidity of the curricula is 
challenged. 

& Examination tests are challenged. 

9. It is proposed to greatly increase 
the expenditure upon publi¢ - schools, 
and to impose the most of it on the 
central government. There are sug- 
gestions of community houses and of 
teachers’ houses, involving probably 
an expenditure of one hundred mil- 
lions. 

10. It is suggested that playgrounds 
in town and country should be greatly 
improved, especially in the country, 
where the fields, woods and streams 
are available. 

11. It is suggested that education 
should continue after the close of the 
school age; that is, the state should 
go on educating young men and 
women far into life. 

12. It is said that schools have not 
been used as they ought to have been 
used, to Canadianize the unassimilated 
elements of our population, and Cana- 
dianiz® is used in the sense of Angli- 
cizing, and Anglicizing means to unify 
French and English and to make one 
language. 


Summer Improvement 
Opportunity 


Special Improvement Opportunities 
in Agricultural Education at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Summer School, 1920, is the title of a 
folder of several pages whose con- 
tents are of interest to all connected 
with the work of agricultural teach- 
ing. Briefly, the summer school at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege will present opportunities for 
study along this line of vocational in- 
struction. It is part of a program for 
the improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice and the training of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricul- 
tural instruction. The work will be 
carried out co-operatively by the 
Agricultural College and the State 
Department of Education. It will 
be increased in breadth and intensity 
by bringing to the college the biggest 
men in the country in agricultural 
instruction as a part of the teaching 
force. The work continues for six 
weeks, from June 28 to August 6, 
1920. Credit for a degree and for 
advanced degrees may be secured by 
successful work. The courses are 
open to present occupants of the posi- 
tions mentioned above and to others 
interested in this kind of work. Fur- 
ther information may be had by writ- 
ing to the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, M. A. C., Amherst, 
Mass. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OPPORTUNITIES for physical training teachers have not lessened with the lessening of 
AJ compulsory rules, but on the contrary there is a growing demand in the 
cities and larger townsin places attractive to both men and women. Throughout the year there 
have been immediate places open. We can recommend at once a man fora city system, where the on 
salary is between $1500 and $2100, and women for places at asomewhat lower salary. Within the a 
next few years we expect FOR PH | AL R teachers rise as high as that : 
to see the salary offered YS C T AINING in any department of teachera, as 
and the work becomes constantly easier because of the improved conditions under which it 7 
is done, as communities become more and more convinced that it is an essential rather than a a 


fad. Whatever economy is introduced in schools where that becomes a neces- TEACHERS 
sity, we predict that it will not be in the department of physical training . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 


TEACHERS—HEither Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 


month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 


ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Es 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior agency = 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD,?ros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. bates Boston, Mass. 
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The Victrola does not forget 
the country schools! 


“A rural school ‘ 

without a Victrola is ‘ 

an educational tragedy.” 
—Dr. Albert E. Winship. 


The Victrola as an active factor in 
National and State Drives for Rural Betterment 


has carried our message of altruistic educational service to the small communities of the 


Great Lake shores, the prairies of the Central West, and the mountain keeps of the West. 


Fifty per cent. of the children of America are in rural schools. Until the Victor 
broadened its great constructive service to reach the rural communities, as well as the cities, 
music was rarely taught and seldom heard by children of the country districts. As a part 
of this sincere desire to bring the advantages and the culture of the cities to the small 
schools of the country, the Victor presents a new revised edition of 


**The Victrola in Rural Schools” 


This booklet, profusely illustrated, contains a store of musical information, biographies, and model 
lessons for teaching the broader use of music. It deals with many choice Victor Records which furnish 
material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Singing Games, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, 
Folk Songs, Art Songs, lads, Duets, Opera Selections, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature 

Study, Community Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute. 
Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Band, Orchestra, Sto- 
ries, and English Literature. 

Obtain a copy of this valuable booklet FREE 
from any Victor dealer; or a copy will be sent 
upon application to ‘the 


Educational Department 


in A dei Wictor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


ART ART TARTAR TARTAR 
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